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Modern Tendencies in Manual Training in Public Schools 


By A. L. Williston, Director Department of Manual Graining, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


It may seem pretentious to speak of the modern tend- 
encies in manual training in our schools as tho this 
were a single movement, for as we look about us in the 
different schools in the cities, in the various parts of the 
United States, we find some teachers doing one thing, 
some doing another,and still others doing something very 
different. There seems at first sight, to be little unity 
of thought running thru it all, and yet if we can only 
view it in the right perspective, there does appear be- 
neath the surface, a current which seems to give some 
definite direction to this movement, and we do find cer- 
tain tendencies which are, to a greater or less extent, 
common to all. 

The first tendency to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion is that more ways and means are being found to get 
the pupils to put thought and feeling into their work. Let 
me illustrate: 

When manual training was first introduced into this 
country, we had what was known as the Russian system, 
which was based on akind of exact, almost mathematical 
reasoning. The dove-tail joint is typical. Perfection in 
such work goes hand in hand with very precise geometrical 
concepts. Thenext movement in the field of manual train- 
ing was the introduction of the sloyd work from Sweden. 
All the models were complete finished projects closely 
related to the home. They were developed for younger 
pupils, but they gave us a new idea, that of bringing love 
and affection and feeling into the work by having it 
closely related to the real life of the individual. A few 
years after sloyd was introduced we began to find in the 
public schools and in the high schools what was spoken 
of as the American system, in which it was tried to com- 
bine both of these ideas together with something else 
which was new. Thus in the finished glove box—which 
is perhaps suggestive of the American type—we find the 
exactitude and geometric training of the Russian system 
in the joints; in the complete project we find the idea 
underlying the sloyd, and in the carrying out of this 
project there is something of method and systematic 
planning, step by step, which is typical of this American 
idea which came into the school after the sloyd had been 
in vogue for some time. The next step was the intro- 
duction of something which would call for a greater ap- 
preciation of beauty; first of form and outline and 
later of color and decoration, thus appealing to the 
esthetic side of the child’s nature to increase the inter- 
est and opportunity for his putting thought and feeling 
into his work. There is still necessity for precision; 
there is still the complete project of the sloyd; there is 
still an opportunity for planning step by step in this 
most advanced work; but there is added something 
more. 

This tendency then is that every few years we have been 
merely adding to what we had before, but in each instance 
something that is essential. 

Next there is the opportunity for correlation of man- 
ual training with other subjects in the school courses, and 
especially the growing tendency toward more intimate re- 


*Paper read at March meeting of School Crafts Club, 
New York city. 





lation between manual training and art. An Indian paddle 
is suggestive of a certain kind of correlation between the 
manual training and the beginners of American history. 
A test-tube rack illustrates another kind of correlation 
between the manual training and elementary science. 
The making of more elaborate physical apparatus in the 
machine shop illustrates the same idea. All tend to 
make the school work more of a unit and, therefore, are 
helpful where every such correlation does not interfere 
with the essential purposes of the course. 

Another kind of correlation, which is even more 
effective in helping the pupil to put fine thought into his 
manual work, is illustrated when the pupil is required to 
use the principles of the lessons which he has learned in 
certain of his other classes, before he can obtain the re- 
sults that he desires in the shop. The handwork class 
thus becomes, as well, a laboratory class for carrying 
out some principles in science, mathematics, or drawing; 
and two things are being accomplished at the same 
time. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that more and more the 
human side instead of the material side of manual train- 
ing is coming to the front. The question of how to get 
a living is being answered by the larger question of how 
to get the greatest meaning out of life. Manual train- 
ing is taking its place more and more as a regular part 
of the school systems of the land, instead of being con- 
fined to special manual training schools. The work is 
given for its educational value because of the powers 
that may be cultivated thru it and the opportunities 
which it gives for self expression. This applies to boys 
and girls alike where the work is no longer given prima- 
rily for its utilitarian value. The principal arguments 
for giving one kind of work to boys and another to girls 
is removed, and therefore with this greater emphasis on 
the human side of the educational value of manual train- 
ing comes, it seems to me, a stronger tendency to treat 
the boys and girls alike. 

Lastly, teachers of manual training seem to be find- 
ing a larger and larger opportunity for giving the child 
a chance to express himse?f, instead of his teacher, in 
his work, giving him a chance to do under wise guid- 
ance a little something of creative work and creative 
design. I emphasize the wise guidance, because I believe 
it is more important that the child should express his 
ideals than his ideas; for example, the child can model 
something which is purely his own fancy; the idea is his 
own, and yet the work may not all represent his ideals of 
the kind of work he would like to do. Would it not be 
wiser for this pupil to carry out something which is sug- 
gested to him, if his teacher can give him something 
which more truly represents the ideal he wishes to strive 
for? In that case, the work would not represent the 
pupil’s idea, but the result might be a far truer expres- 
sion of his ideal and a truer expression of himself. The 
greatest care, therefore, must be exercised, and work 
which does not represent something true and fine cannot 
be excused because it is the pupil’s own design. Wise 
guidance is needed in order that the pupil may express 
the best that is in him. 
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Emerson as an F-ducator.* 
By PRESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard University. 


In the first place Emerson saw, with a clearness to 
which few people have yet attained, the fundamental 
necessity of the school as the best civilizing agency after 
steady labor, and the only sure means of permanent and 
progressive reform. He taught that if we hope to re- 
form mankind we must begin with the children; we must 
begin at school. 

There are some signs that this doctrine has now at last 
entered the minds of practical men. The Cubans and 
Filipinos are examples of this new policy. The Southern 
states are to be rescued from the persistent poison of 
slavery, and, after forty years of failure with political 
methods, we at last accept Emerson’s doctrine and say: 
“We must begin earlier—at school.” The city slums 
are to be redeemed, and the scientific charity workers 
find the best way is to get the children into kindergartens 
and manual training schools. 

Since the Civil war a whole generation of educational 
administrators has been steadily at work developing what 
is called the elective system in the institutions of educa- 
tion which deal with the ages above twelve. Now Em- 
erson laid down in plain terms the fundamental doctrines 
on which this elective system rests. He thought that 
the one prudence in life is concentration; the one evil 
dissipation. He said: “You must elect your work; you 
shall take what your brain can, and drop all the rest.” 

Education used to be given almost exclusively thru 
books. In recent years there has come in another sort 
of education thru tools, machines, gardens, drawings, 
casts, and pictures. Manual training, shop work, sloyd, 
and gardening have come into use for the school ages; 


the teaching of trades has been admitted to some public - 


school systems; and, in general, the use of the hands 
and eyes in productive labor has been recognized as having 
good educational effects. The education of man by man- 
ual labor was a favorite doctrine with Emerson. He saw 
clearly that manual labor might be made to develop not 
only good mental qualifications, but good moral qualities. 





*Extracts from an address made in connection with the 
Emerson anniversary. 
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Improved Collegiate Sport. 


Prof. C. M. Woodward, of Washington university, St. 
Louis, has published an interesting paper on “ The Aboli- 
tion of Gate Receipts in College Athletics.” This paper 
was read at a late meeting in Chicago. After pointing 
out the corrupting influences of the financial element in 
college sports, he says: “ My contention is, that if ath- 
letics are to be allowed to exist at all as a feature of col- 
lege life, physical training, including a fair proportion of 
domestic and intercollegiate athletics, should be incor- 
porated into the curriculum. If athletics are not worthy 
of such recognition they are not worthy of athletic fields 
and athletic clubs. If intercollegiate contests are not 
worthy of financial support and effective supervision they 
ought not to be allowed, and it is the height of inconsis- 
tency to adopt eligibility rules which have no bearing, 
except in the case of intercollegiate contests. 

“Under student management athletics have run riot 
in some institutions, and into serious exaggerations in 
many. In secondary schools the exaggerations are be- 
coming intolerable. Sporting men and sporting methods 
are having a bad influence among boys, depreciating in- 
tellectual pursuits and degrading morals. I believe that 
athletics can be restrained within bounds and kept whole- 
some and altogether desirable, but active, physical train- 
ing must be required and made universal; intercollegiate 
games and field meets must be limited in number and im- 
proved in character, and all necessary funds must come 
from the college chest and be accounted for as rigidly as 
are the expenses of a department of engineering or a 
museum of art.” 
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Brightening Ghetto Life. 


The Educational Alliance is already doing a large 
amount of work in providing the children of the East 
Side with interesting and instructive entertainments, but 
these undertakings are only preparatory for larger things. 
If all goes well, another year will witness the establish- 
ment of a children’s theater. Miss Lindner, who arranges 
the entertainments, is working gradually up to the idea. 

The Alliance is constantly busy devising new means 
for the children’s instruction as well as edification. 
Verses from the poems of childhood, written by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, and James Whitcomb 
Riley, are now being woven into a play called “Child 
World,” and in this the performers will consist entirely 
of children. The Purim play, religious in character, de- 
picting the life of Esther, has already been given. A 
Thompson-Seton wild animal play and a presentation of 
Gillett Burgess’s “Goop Book” have also been arranged. 

Every Sunday afternoon the Alliance holds children’s 
concerts in the auditorium, admission being one cent. A 
symphony orchestra of twenty-six pieces, led by a little 
girl, and including violins, piano, and instruments espe- 
cially adapted for the entertainment of children, is one 
of the features. 

Another departure of this organization is an arrange- 
ment for a series of dramatic performances during next 
season on a co-operative basis. The plan is to give ten 
concerts and ten dramas, with the best talent that can 
be had. 


BPN 


The Schwab Polytechnicum. 


In the midst of festivities in which over 20,000 people 
participated, the C. M. Schwab Free Industrial school at 
Homestead, Penn., was dedicated on May 16. In pre- 
senting the building to the borough Mr. Schwab said: 

“The object of this school is to teach that work to 
boy and girl is ennobling, that to be able to do nothing 
is disgraceful. We hope that many young people will 
here develop the latent taste and talent for such things, 
and, believe me, no course in life offers greater induce- 
ments to the future generation. The United States is 
to be the great industrial nation of the world, and it is 
a proud position. It is the trained mechanic, chemist, 
and engineer who will be true leaders in the future of 
this great industrial country. Hence, persons of excep- 
tional talent and training will be much sought after. 
And what better locality for such a school than in the 
Monongahela valley, surrounded by the greatest indus- 
trial works in the world.” 

Addresses were also made by Dr. C. M. Woodward, of ~ 
St. Louis; Chancellor John A. Brashear, of the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, and State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania. 

The building is sixty-two feet wide by ninety-eight 
feet deep, and three stories high with an attic and base- 
ment. The materials are pressed brick, steel, brown- 
stone, and concrete. All the floors are of concrete, 
and the building is absolutely fire-proof. The engine, 
a large electric light and power plant, and the ventilating 
system occupy the greater portion of the basement. 
Electric power is used thruout the building. 

Altho more than a dozen forges are in full operation 
at one time in the blacksmith shop, scarcely the smell of 
smoke is perceptible, the fires being blown and the smoke 
and fumes drawn out by means of the ventilating system. 

On the first floor are the chemical and electrical labor- 
atories, and the chipping, filing, and fitting room. 

On the second floor are a large lecture-room, and 
rooms especially designed for mechanical drawing, wood- 
carving, modeling, wood-turning, and pattern-making. 

The departments especially set apart for girls are on 
the third floor. Here is the art room, where water-color 
work and crayon drawing are taught. Another room has 
been fitted up where girls are taught to sew, cut, and 
fit dresses. 
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Probably the most interesting department in the en- 
tire institution is the kitchen. Girls are taught to do 
plain baking as well as fancy cooking. The kitchen is 
provided with the latest improved ranges, broilers, and 
utensils. In one corner isa dining-room fitted up with 
the most modern furniture, and here the girls are taught 
how to set the table properly. 

An auditorium seating seven hundred people is placed 
on the top floor. The course of study has been so ar- 
ranged that boys and girls can enter this school, where 
they spend at least half a day each week, and when 
they reach the high school their studies are so sched- 
uled as to enable them to devote one full day to man- 
ual training. 

The completed building and equipment cost $125,000, 
and Mr. Schwab has arranged for the permanent main- 
tenance of the institution. 

EEPIN 


The Schools of Zurich. 


Zurich is an important center of Switzerland, and the 
schools of canton and city are in many respects the most 
wisely governed in Europe. A recent special report 
issued by Dr. Michael E. Sadler, under the author- 
ity of the English education office, gives much interesting 
information concerning this system. The education of 
the Zurich child is carefully arranged to lead thru cer- 
tain definite stages. At the age of four years he.may 
attend a kindergarten, but this is optional and gratuitous. 
At six the child must go to some school, public or private, 
altho generally he goes to the public school. All schools, 
however, are under state supervision. Soon after enter- 
ing school, the pupil is examined by a physician as to his 
sight, hearing, mental, and physical condition. For 
physical defects remedies are applied, and children men- 
tally weak are placed in special classes. 

For the first six years in the primary school boys and 
girls of all social ranks are taught together just as in 
this country. Promotion is regulated by the teachers, 
but if parents object to their children being kept back 
the pupil is re-examined. This is found to have a stim- 
ulating effect on both parents and children. 

At the age of twelve the parents may select the next 
course of training, suited either to the child’s ability or 
their own circumstances in life. The pupil may then be 
sent to a gymnasium or high school, or the higher grade 
school, or to higher classes of the primary school. At 
some one of these he must remain until he is fourteen 
and becomes exempt. In the gymnasium he must study 
Latin, in the grade school French. In the primary 
classes only the native language is taught. 

At the age of fourteen the child may leave school al- 
together, or may go on attending the gymnasia or indus- 
trial schools. In these schools tuition fees are charged, 
the principle thruout being that when education is com- 
pulsory, it should be free, but when compulsion ceases 
education should be paid for. 

Every encouragement is given to young persons of 
ability and taste for learning, to pursue their studies. 
This is one of the great features of the educational sys- 
tem thruout Switzerland. In fact so thoroly co-ordinated 
are the various branches of the system that really de- 
serving students may easily go from the lowest ranks of 
the elementary schools to the university. But at the 
same time the schools are so organized as to eliminate 
the incapable and the indolent. 

School administration is thoroly systematized. At the 
head is the council of education, consisting of seven 
members, including the minister of education. Under it 
are district school boards, each of nine members, three 
of whom are elected by the teachers and the rest by the 
general assembly of the district. Besides there are par- 
ish school boards of at least five raembers elected by the 
parish electors for three years. One of these is required 
to visit each of the schools twice a year. 

In addition to these administrative bodies there are 
consultative meetings of teachers. These are found 
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useful in eliciting practical suggestions about the inner 
working of the schools, which are laid before the council 
of education. Then there is the teachers’ synod, which 
includes teachers of every grade of primary and second- 
ary schools and representatives of the university. In 
addition there is a school chapter for each district, formed 
of the resident teachers. 

In many points the school system of Zurich is leading 
the way. Such are the establishment of mountain 
homes for weak or anaemic children, holiday camps, and 
the removal of children from the custody of well-known 
thieves and habitual drunkards, at the expense of the 
parents, to institutions or private families. 

The Swiss place “ Biblical history and morals” in a 
prominent place in the curriculum, altho attendance upon 
the instruction is not compulsory. The teaching is re- 
quired to be undenominational. During the first six 
school years the religious instruction is given by the 
teachers; but in the seventh and eighth by the clergy of 
the parish. There is not the slightest indication of any 
desire to secularize the schools, as in France and Bel- 
gium. 


OPI 
Nature Study. 


By FRANK TATE, M.A., Director of Education for 
Victoria, Australia. 
[Report. ] 

The best syllabus is that which recognizes that the 
best work can be done in a school when the school inter- 
ests of the child and his life interests are brought very 
close together. That does not mean the same kind of 
syllabus for the boy in Mildura and in Collingwood as for 
the boy in Croajingolong and in Warrnambool. It means 
this, that, so far as possible, the subject-matter with which 
the teacher works shall be taken from the ground on 
which the child stands. You will find when you see the 
program of the first class that, instead of giving a child 
in the Mallee, lessons on glue or rope or candles (they’re 
all very interesting to teachers) the kind of object-lesson 
work he will do will be the nature study of the plants 
and animals that he has been familiar with ever since he 
picked his first flower as a toddler of two years, and you 
will be asked to give him eyes and ears so that he can re- 
spond to what is about him. 

You will recognize the pedagogic rule to “take the 
child from his own ground and lead him out from that,” ° 
and, instead of having two or three boys under every 
jacket, you will only have one, if you make education a 
real thing. At present there are two boys under every 
jacket—the active, healthy boy, the tree-climbing boy, 
who explores nests, and who could be interested so vitally 
in all nature craft, but he is generally left outside the 
school; and inside you have the smug young lesson- 
learner and examination-passer, who doesn’t know any- 
thing at all about these things, but who is the joy of his 
teacher and the best boy in the school. You often find 
the God-given naturalist of the next twenty or thirty 
years the phenomenally dull boy of the school. One 
reason is that he is left outside. 

The key of the new program will be found in this, that 
there may be an attempt to link together, as far as pos- 
sible, the school interests of the child with his life inter- 
ests. As Kipling says, “Let a fellow sing of the little 
things he cares about”; and let us bring these into the 
school. From the one subject, Nature Study, I expect to 
to see great consequences. It will be possible to make 
the work of the first class center round this subject, and 
the subject-matter of the reading, writing, composition, 
and (possibly) poetry and singing, may all be suggested 
by the observation work done by the eager, interested 
children. — 

EPIX 

The Annual Summer Number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 

be published under date of June 27. It will be by far the most 


attractive one ever issued. The newer phases of educational 
endeavor will be described and illustrated in it. 
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The Lowell Training School. 


In certain respects, the work done in the Lowell, Mass., 
training school is unique. It is in all respects progres- 
sive, interesting, and worthy of study. Its success in 
fitting young women to be capable teachers is due partly 
to favorable conditions, but largely to the earnest, tire- 
less efforts of Miss Gertrude Edmund, the principal. 

“ Lowell is one of the few cities in the country where 
the appointment of teachers for the day schools is en- 
tirely out of politics, and where merit, and merit alone, 
decides as to whether a teacher is qualified to fill a place 
in the public schools.” 

The credit for this state of affairs is largely the result 
of the stand taken by the chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee, a member of the school board for the past nine- 
teen years. There is probably no other member of a 
school committee in this country who has manifested 
more loyalty and devotion to the best interests of the 
public schools than has Andrew G. Swapp, of Lowell. A 
New England man, of Scotch ancestry, he possesses the 
courage of his convictions, and wisdom and tact in the 
management of public affairs. Altho a popular man with 
both political parties and constantly urged to accept the 
nomination for a more prominent city or state office, he 
has put aside these tempting offers and asks only to serve 
the interests of the schools of his native city. 

In his efforts to keep the schools out of politics Mr. 
Swapp has been ably seconded by the president of the 
board, Mr. Willard Everett,a Yale graduate and an earn- 
est advocate of the college-trained teacher for the ele- 
mentary as well as the high schools. As Mr. Everett is 
soon to leave the city to take charge of large business 
interests elsewhere the school will lose one of its staunch- 
est and most progressive supporters. 

As the third member of the teachers’ committee, Mr. 
Dennis Murphy, is a man of ability and moral convictions, 
it has been possible for the school to maintain its high 
standard against the fierce opposition waged by the poli- 
ticians and people interested in the lowering of the re- 
quirements for admission to the teaching force of the 
city. 

The training school was opened in 1889, in order to 
take the appointment of teachers out of politics. At first 
only Lowell girls, high school graduates, were allowed to 
take the examinations, and the course was but a year and 
a half. In the second stage of evolution the course was 
lengthened to two years, and in June, 1900. the require- 
ments were raised so that only graduates of the Lowell 
Normal school, and Lowell women who had been gradu- 
ated from colleges of the first class, were admitted in 
September, 1900. In June, 1901, the rules were further 
amended so as to include graduates of any normal school 
who succeeded in passing the entrance examination, and 
college graduates (not limited to Lowell or New Eng- 
land). 

Owing to the large number of applicants, normal grad- 
uates are asked to take an examination in the common 
branches of study, such examination being conducted by 
the superintendent of schools and the supervisors of mu- 
sic and drawing. The final test is made by the faculty 
of the training school. The applicant is passed upon as 
to personality and ability to teach a class in a primary or 
a grammar school. Such examination enables the faculty 


* to weed out undesirable applicants, even tho they may 


pass the scholarship examination, and, by limiting the 
number, allows more opportunity for thoro training. 

Owing to the number of applications from among the 
college graduates for 1903, it is probable that some ex- 
amination will be necessary in order to limit the number 
of college women who wish to supplement their purely 
academic work with a course in professional study and 
training. 

The course of study comprises one year’s work in ped- 
agogy and actual charge of aroom in the practice school. 
From nine to ten in the morning the practice teachers 
assemble in the class-room for their daily instruction from 
the principal, and the supervisors take their places in the 
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grades. Owing to the demand from the parents that 
their children be allowed to carry dinners to their rela- 
tives in the mills, the schools are excused soon after 
eleven, and the remainder of the regular school hour is 
devoted to further class instruction by the supervisors. 

The course in pedagogy includes lessons from the edu- 
cational reformers of the past, the present state of edu- 
cational progress, relations existing between the primary, 
the grammar, and the high school grades, stages of child 
development from the kindergarten upwards, intellectual 
and moral phases of child life, tests for physical charac- 
teristics and weaknesses, means of correcting evils as far 
as they lie under the teacher’s conscious control, methods 
of teaching, and studies in artistic expression. The vari- 
ous studies of the elementary schools are illustrated by 
practical lessons given by the principal and supervisors. 

For three years, an art course, conducted by Miss Irene 
Weir, of Boston and Brookline, was open to students and 
graduates of the school. This course laid the foundation 
for the future work in designing, which has become so 
prominent a feature of the school. Nature has been 
used as a means for suggesting an infinite variety of new, 
original, and beautiful combinations. There are great 
possibilities along this line, and as Lowell is a manufac- 
turing town it is hoped that the work of the public 
schools may lead to broader avenues in textile work and 
design. 

During the past year a course in literature and dra- 
matic expression has been given by Prof. Delbert M. 
Staley, of the School of Expression, Boston. The train- 
ing school holds that the teacher should not only possess 
considerable acquaintance with good literature, but she 
should be able to render the great passages lovingly and 
inspiringly with the voice. For it is largely the beauty, 
force, and rhythm of sound that make for literary ex- 
pression, especially in poetry. Training in expression 
not only develops flexibility and control of the voice, but 
the power of facial expression which is of even more 
value than the voice in the management of a school. 

The lecture courses have included such speakers as 
Miss Estelle Reel, Dr. W. W. Stetson, Dr. F. A. Hill, 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. Henry Houck, Mr. Ossian Lang, 
Mr. F. A. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Frederick Manley, Prof. W. 
S Monroe, Inspector Henry Holman of England, and 
Prof. Earl Barnes. 

The practice school comprises all the grades of the 
elementary schools. There is no kindergarten, but the 
practical features of the Froebelian system, modified to 
suit conditions in the American schools, are incorporated 
into the work of the primary school. As far as possible 
each teacher has a separate room which may be closed 


against unnecessary intrusion and interruption of any - 


kind. 

The faculty of the school believes that lesson-giving is 
by no means the most important part of the teacher’s 
work, but that the power to arouse and develop the moral 
elements, to get into sympathy with the children, to get 
a strong hold on their inner life and strengthen the moral 
character so that it becomes self-poised and self-con- 
trolled is far more than ability to give good lessons. This 
can only be done when the harmony without answers the 
harmony within, when deep calleth unto deep. They also 
believe that the simplicity, spontaneity, rhythm, poetry, 
originality, life, and action of the child should not be de- 
stroyed by the teaching, but be allowed to grow and bless 
adult life. 

The principal and supervisors outline the work of the 
school, see that all parts are suitably related, and that the 
work is accomplished, furnishing such aid as may be nec- 
essary to keep any grade up to its proper standard of 
efficiency. They are observers and helpers rather than 
superior teachers and fault finders, ever mindful that 
their work is to build up and strengthen rather than to 
tear down and destroy. 

One of the special features of the practice school is the 
care given the pnysical condition of the children. The pupils 
have been carefully examined as to eyes, ears, teeth, and 
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nervous system. In several cases of defective vision, 
when parents were too poor to purchase glasses, the city 
has provided them. In three instances during the past 
two years, deafness and stupidity have been traced to 
adenoid growths. When these have been removed the 
children have made as good progress in their classes as 
other pupils. Considerable attention is given to the care 
of the teeth; a special study is made of children suffering 
from some pathological condition of the nerves, and treat- 
ment has been accorded them. 

The child is given considerable opportunity to study 
natural objects in their proper environment. Our feeling 





GERTRUDE EDMUND, 
Principal, Lowell Training School. 


towards particular objects depends upon our contact with 
them, upon our experience, and our attitude towards 
nature is so much a matter of association that the school 
endeavors to bring the children into contact with nature 
in such a way that the thoughts and feelings associated 
with them shall give pleasure. 

When graduated from the school the teachers are 
ranked by the faculty as to character, ability to teach, 
and scholarship. 

The substitute work is entirely in the hands of the 
principal of the training school, and the teacher ranked 








Class of 1993, Lowell Training School. 
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highest on the primary or the grammar list is the first to 
be sent out to substitute in primary or grammar work 
= = first to be elected to a permanent place in these 
schools. 











Office, Lowell Training School. 


In the high school work the rule is slightly modified, 
providing for the appointment of a teacher in the depart- 
ment of physics, who has specialized along such lines, 
rather than one who has made a special study of Latin 
and Greek. 

As the city asks no tuition but pays each young 
woman $300 for her year’s work, it is needless to add 
that the school is able to receive but a small percent- 
age of the large number of normal applicants and the 
young women who have applied for admission from such 
colleges as Wellesley, Smith, Boston university, Vassar, 
Bates, Barnard, Cornell, and Chicago universities. — 

Miss Gertrude Edmund, principal of the training school, 
is a woman of broad education, and is well known thru 
the country as a speaker and institute instructor. She 
received her education at the Geneseo, N. Y., State Nor- 
mal school and New York University School of Peda- 
gogy, and she also studied at Cornell and Clark univer- 
sities. She began her teaching in a district school in 
western New York. Later, she went West, where she 
became principal of a high school, taking charge herself 
of the mathematics department. 
After a course of study in New 
York university she became in- 
structor in pedagogy in one of 
the Pennsylvania state normal 
schools. 

In her present position as prin- 
cipal of the Lowell training school 
Miss Edmund has charge of a 
grammar and primary building. 
She gives five hodrs of instruc- 
tion in pedagogy each week to 
the college and normal graduates 
who compose the training school 
classes. She alsosupervises their 
teaching in the training school, 
and, to some extent, in the city 
schools. 

Miss Edmund has lectured in 
nearly every state in the Union. 
She has been a state director of 
the N. E. A., vice-president of 
the American Institute of In- 
struction, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association, and president of the 
New England Training School 

Council. 





~ 
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New York City Course of Study. 


The new course of study as adopted for use in the public 
schools of New York city is given here complete. 


Grade 1A. 


English.—Composition—Conversation and oral repro- 
duction. Penmanship—Free-arm movements; copying. 
Réading—Short sentences and paragraphs; reading to 
the pupils; ethical lessons; sounds of letters; use of 
library books. Memorizing—Prose and poetry. 

Nature Study.—Animals—Common animals. Plants 
—Flowering plants; fruits and vegetables. 

Physical Training. and Hygiene.—Physical training— 
Gymnastic exercises and games. Hygiene—Simple talks 
on cleanliness and on correct habits; effects of alcohol 
and narcotics. 

Mathematics.—Oral—Reading to one hundred; count- 
ing; addition tables, 1’s, 2’s; measurements and com- 
parisons; problems. Written—Integers of one order. 

Drawing and Constructive Work.—Free-hand repre- 
sentation of objects, simple illustrative drawings ; con- 
structive work with applications of decorative design; 
color; study of pictures, 

Sewing and Constructive Work.—Cord work—Simple 
knotting; applications. 

Music.—Simple rote songs; the scale taught as song; 
scale relations in simple form; tone relations and accent 
developed from songs; simple melodic exercises in tone 
relationship by imitation and by dictation. 


Grade 1B. 


English.—Composition—Conversation and oral repro- 
duction. Penmanship—Free-arm movements, copying, 
practice by pupils in writing their own names. Reading 
—Phonic exercises, sentences and paragraphs read from 
the blackboard and readers; reading to the pupils; 
ethical lessons; use of library books. Memorizing— 
Prose and poetry. 

Nature Study—Animals—Common animals. Plants— 
Flowering plants, fruits and vegetables. Natural phe- 
nomena—The weather. 

Physical Training and Hygiene.- -Gymnastic exercises 
and games, and correct hygienic habits. 

Mathematics.—Oral—Reading to one hundred; count- 
ing; addition tables, 3’s, 4’s; subtraction within the 
tables; increasing and decreasing integers of two orders 
by 1, by 2, by 3, by 4; measurements and comparisons; 
problems. Written—Integers of 
two orders; addition and sub- 
traction. 

Drawing and Constructive 
work.—Freehand representation 
of objects, simple illustrative 
drawings; constructive work 
with applications of decorative 
design; color; study of pictures. 

Sewing and Constructive 
Work.—Cord work; double knot- 
ting and looptng; applications. 

Music. — Rote songs — Exer- 
cises in tone relationship by oral 
and visible methods of dictation, 
tone relations and accent de- 
veloped from songs, recognition 
of tone relations by the ear, de- 
velopment of rhythmic sense 
thru the medium of song. 

Grade. 2A, 

English.—Composition.—Con- 
versation and oral reproduction; 
sentences written from copy. 
Penmanship — Free-arm move- 
ments; writing from copy. Read- 
ing—Phonic exercises; reading 
from the blackboard and readers; 
reading to the pupils; ethical 
lessons; use of library books, 
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Spelling — Familiar words. Memorizing— Prose and 
poetry. 

Nature Study.—Animals—Common animals, including 
insects, Plants—Flowering plants, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, common trees. 

Physical Training and Hygiene.—Physical training.— 
Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hygienic 
habits. Hygiene—Dietetics; care of teeth; effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 

Mathematics.—Oral— Reading to one thousand; Roman 
numerals to XII; counting; addition tables to 9’s; sub- 
traction within the tables; increasing and decreasing 
integers of two orders by integers of one order; meas- 
urements and comparisons; fractions; problems. Written 
—TIntegers of three orders; addition and subtraction; 
problems. 

Drawing and Constructive Work.—Freehand repre- 
sentation of objects; simple illustrative drawings; con- 
structive work with application of decorative design; 
color; study of pictures. 

Sewing and Constructive Work.—Cord, raffia and sew- 
ing; buttonholelooping; fancy knotting; coarse stitches 
on canvas; applications. 

Music.—Rote songs; tone relations and accent de- 
veloped from songs as in 1A and 1B; exercises in tone 
relationship by oral and visible methods of dictation, and 
recognition of tone relations by the ear; rudiments of 
staff notation; recognition of two-part and three-part 
measure, applying measure words, “‘loud, soft, loud, 
soft,” with the use of quarter-note, half-note, and corre- 
sponding rests; simple exercises in two voice-parts. 


Grade 2B. 


English.— Composition—Conversation and oral repro- 
duction, sentences from copy and dictation. Penman- 
ship—Movement exercises, writing from copy. Reading 
—Phonic exercises; reading from readers and other 
books; reading to the pupils; ethical lessons; use of 
library books. Spelling—Words from the lessons of the 
grade. Memorizing—Prose and poetry. 

Nature Study.—Animals—Common animals, including 
insects. Plants—Flowering plants, fruits and vegeta- 
bles, common trees, Natural phenomena—Water and 
its forms, states of the air, the rainbow, the sun, stars 
and moon, winds, clouds, and storms. 

Physical Training and Hygiene.—Gymnastic exercises 
and games, and correct hygienic habits. 





Original Designs worked out by the pupils of the Lowell, Mass., Training School, 
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Mathematics.—Oral—Reading to one thousand; 
Roman numerals to XX; counting; addition and sub- 
traction; multiplication tables to 5x9, division within 
the tables; measurements and comparisons; fractions; 
problems. Written—Integers of three orders; addition 
and subtraction; multiplication and division by 2, by 3, 
by 4, by 5; no remainders in division; problems. 

Drawing and Constructive Work.—Free-hand repre- 
sentation of objects; simple illustrative drawings. Con- 
structive work with application of decorative design. 
Color. Study of pictures. 

Sewing and Constructive Work.—Cord, raffia, and sew- 
ing; advanced knotting and tying; elementary stitches 
on canvas; applications. 

Music.—Rote songs; exercises in tone relationship as 
in previous grades; rudiments of staff notation; recogni- 
tion of four-part measure, applying measure words; ex- 
ercises in two-voice parts, with independent melodic and 
rhythmic progressions; singing of simple melodies at sight. 

Grade 3A. 


English.—Composition—Oral reproduction; sentences 
and paragraphs constructed; paragraphs and stanzas 
from copy and dictation. Penmanship—Movement ex- 
ercises; writing from copy. Reading—Phonic exercises; 
reading from readers and other books; reading to the 
pupils; ethical lessons; use of library books. Spelling— 
Words from lessons of the grade; abbreviations. Mem- 
orizing—Prose and poetry. 

Nature Study.—Animals—Various types of animals, 
including cold-blooded animals, birds, and insects. Plants 
—Flowers, fruits, vegetables, and trees. 

Physical Training and Hygiene.—Physical training— 
Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hygienic 
habits. Hygiene—Clothing, play, posture; effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 

Mathematics.—Oral—Reading to 10,000, Roman nu- 
merals to C, ordinals; counting, addition, and subtraction, 
multiplication tables to 9x9, division within the tables, 
one-half to four-fifths of numbers within the tables, 
measurements and comparisons, problems. Written— 
Integers of four orders, dollars and cents; addition and 
subtraction, multiplication and division by integers of 
one order, problems. 

Drawing and Constructive Work.—F ree-hand represent- 
ation of objects, exercises illustrative of other branches 
of study, simple constructive work from drawings, decor- 
ative design and its application; color, study of pictures. 
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Sewing and Constructive Work.—Cord, raffia, and 
sewing; simple braiding, sewing of seams, applications. 

Music.—Rote songs appropriate to the grade, more 
advanced exercises in voice training, tone relationship, 
study of the keys of E flat, D and C, with their signa- 
tures, introducing pitch names; sight singing from the 
book, avoiding the use of singing names as far as possible; 
singing in two voice parts with equal range, rounds and 
canons, writing of symbols used in notation. 

Grade 3B. 

English.—Composition—Oral reproduction, sentences 
and paragraphs constructed, paragraphs and stanzas from . 
memory or dictation. Penmanship—Movement exercises, 
writing from copy. Reading—Phonic exercises, reading 
from readers and other books, reading to the pupils, ethical 
lessons, use of library books. Spelling—Words from 
lessons of the grade, abbreviations. Memorizing—Prose 
and poetry. 

Nature Study.—Animals—Various types of animals, in- 
cluding cold-blooded animals, birds, and insects. Plants— 
Flowers, fruits, vegetables, and trees. Earth Study—Land 
and water forms in the vicinity; soil, metals, and minerals; 
direction and distance, points of the compass. Natural 
phenomena—The sun, effects of heat and cold on water, 
on the soil, on plant and animal life, changes of season. 

Physical Training and Hygiene.—Gymnastic exercises 
and games, and correct hygienic habits. 

Mathematics.—Oral—Reading to 10,000; Roman nu- 
merals to M.; counting; the four operations; multiplica- 
tion tables; one-half to five.sixths of numbers within the 
tables; changing fractions to equivalents; measurements 
and comparisons; problems. Written—lIntegers of four 
orders; the four operations; one-half to five-sixths of in- 
tegers; changing fractions to equivalents; addition and 
subtraction of fractions; problems. 

Drawing and Constructive Work.—Free-hand represent- 
ation of objects, exercises illustrative of other branches of 
study; simple constructive work from drawings, decor- 
ative design and its application; color; study of pictures. 

Sewing and Constructive Work.—Weaving and sew- 
ing, instruction on fibers and textiles, applications. 

Music.—Rote songs appropriate to the grades; sight 
singing applied to easy songs in place of exercises; study 
of the keys of F, G, and B flat, with their signatures; 
six-part measures in slow tempo; study of the divided 
beat; introduction of sharp-four; writing from dictation 
melodic scale progressions in short phrases. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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Cedarhurst Public School, entered for the Wadsworth Prize.—James S. Cooley, School Comtilisioner, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Our Middle Schools. 


All persons who are interested seriously in the history of 
our people will readily agree that the record of the prog- 
ress of culture in America is sadly deficient. And I 
think that nearly all persons who are interested in our 
history will agree that the record of that formal culture 
which we call education has scarcely begun to be made. 
We Americans are by no means introspective philosophers; 
we are not anxious to know who we are by knowing some- 
thing of whence we came. On the contrary we are a 
forth-looking and forth-stepping race. The wife of Lot 
is seldom seen among us. 

And yet in the footnotes, appendices, and indeed main 
text of Professor Elmer E. Brown’s recently published 
account of The Making of Our Middle Schools there is 
abundant evidence that the material in inexhaustible sup- 
ply is at hand for a competent and complete record of ed- 
ucational progress in America since the beginning. The 
reason why we Americans are not historians, philosophers, 
and psychologists is in no wise the paucity of materials. 
It lies in an essential carelessness of the past, of our- 
selves, of the man-that-is-to-be. We are workers. We 
are objective. We live to do and to make things. Con- 








- sequently it will be very difficult, practically impossible, 


to persuade any considerable number of American teach- 
ers to study with Dr. Brown in his book the course of the 
development of our Middle Schools. Our teachers are 
living in the present month in their own class-rooms. 
Next September is too far away for anticipation: Chris- 
topher Wase’s little book on Free Schools in England, 
1678, is too far away for recollection. Let us be prac- 
tical, and do the things that are now to be done. 

To me the amazing thing is that this practical Ameri- 
can spirit, unhistorical, unheeding, unforeseeing, has nev- 
ertheless wrought on the whole so well. And yet I can- 
not persuade myself that the saying of Jesus, “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof,” should be broadened 
into a saying, “Sufficient unto the day and to all time 
are the good and evil of the day.” “Nowisthe accepted 
time” : before and after are nothing. Whether true or 
false, these sayings fairly represent the American and 
one of his ideas. Andrew Jackson, indubitably a true 
American, said this sort of thing frequently. 

Notwithstanding all this, I have a notion, which may 
be fanciful, that America owes to scholarship far more 
than the ordinary American dreams. I notice, by way 
of mere illustration, that the famous lawyer-preacher, 
Nathaniel Ward, who drew up the ever-memorable, eter- 
nally valuable Massachusetts “Body of Liberties,” was a 
great scholar, and that all the Revolutionary worthies,— 
James Otis, Samuel Adams,Thomas Jefferson, John Han- 
cock—who in season and out of season preached liberty in 
America drew heavily upon the scholarship of England, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Italy for the substance of their 
weighty sayings. I might multiply instances; and 
drown my point by muddling it. The point is this, that 
the lamp of experience is ten thousand candle-power shin- 
ing as the sun to light nations into the future. 

The relatively few who will take the trouble to earn 
the money and to buy Brown’s Middle Schools will at 
once see that here is a new kindof abook. Painstaking, 
clear at every point, comprehensive, important this book 
unquestionably is. A big book, solid, compact, authori- 
tative, with a message: such it is. It is no provincial 
book, but a national one with the correct idea that Amer- 
ican nationality is essentially cosmopolitanism of mind 
with patriotism of heart. With eighty pages of bibliog- 
raphy, statistics, and index, this treatise will stand as a 
work done and finished. This particular thing will not 
need to be done again until the American people have 
advanced to another and higher viewpoint. 

There is a p‘oblem to-day for the middle schools. 
Standing as they do between the elementary and the 
tertiary (university) education, the secondary schools bear 
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the brunt of the battle for truth and yet more truth. 
The mob with its big voice, growing bigger every hour, 
is against the high school. The individual, growing ever 
more precious in his own eyes and in those of prophet, 
statesman, educator, sees in the secondary school a nur- 
sery of adolescent genius. We must not only save the 
middle school: we must improve, enlarge, multiply it. 
And this we are doing. Ifa boy can go to school but 
eight years, choose for him not the years from five to 
twelve or even seven to fourteen, as does the modern 
state assemblyman (whose age averages scarcely twenty- 
seven years), but choose the eight years from ten to sev- 
enteen or twelve to nineteen. In a free democracy we 
can get the boy for these critical, prophetic, soul-build- 
ing years only by making the high school long, good, 
wide, and free. 

In a book without eloquence in which every page, par- 
agraph, and phrase tells the truth and for the truth, a 
book that impresses one as concrete philosophy, not the 
style but the thought impresses the reader. Easily the 
first book that recites the history of any department of 
American education, “ Brown’s Our Middle Schools” will 
rapidly find a way to where it belongs, in the libraries of 
true historical scholars and of teachers whose teaching 
in secondary schools is their life as well as their present 
livelihood. 

(Longmans, Green & Company, N. Y., 1903., pp. 547. 
Octavo. Well printed.) 

Bloomfield, N. J. Supt. WILuiAM E. CHANCELLOR. 





The volume on Co-Education, edited by Alice Woods, is 
———, by Longmans, Green & Company. As Miss 
Woods says in the preface, the plan of educating boys and 
girls together is taking hold of the English nation. The 
volume is the outcome of a trip made by her to various parts 
of England in order to see what was being done for the 
advance of co education in secondary schools. The plan of 
the book is to get workers to record their experiences, each 
writer taking up what is of most interest to him or her. 

The introduction is by Michael Sadler. In the course of 
his remarks he says that co-education of little boys 
and little girls, if carried on under very favorable super- 
vision and in suitable surroundings, seems beneficial beyond 
dispute. But he still feels that to some extent in day 
schools and to a very much greater degree in boarding 
schools, the co-education of boys and girls is likely to prove, 
as a rule, less desirable in its results than a course of co- 
education up to, say, twelve or possibly thirteen, followed by 
some years in separate schools with rather different courses 
of study. But, evidently exceptions must be allowed for, 
and temperaments and dispositions differ, both among 
teachers and children. Again, social conditions vary very 
much in different countries, and often in different parts of 
the same country, and social conditions always affect educa- 
— arrangements deeply, and in turn we are affected by 

em. 

The volume includes articles by J. H. Badley on ‘‘Some 
Problems of Government in a Mixed School;’’ Cecil Grant, 
on ‘‘Idleness and Co-Education;’’ Alfred Perks, on ‘‘ Im- 
pressions of a Convert to Co-Education;’’ Caroline Herford 
on ‘‘Thirty Years ina Day Co-Educational School;’’ C. E. 
Rice, on ‘‘ Practical Solutions of Co-Educational Problems in 
a Day School;’’ Charles J. Mansford on ‘‘The Personal 
Element in Joint Schools;’’ T. C. Warrington, on ‘‘ An Ex- 

riment in Co-Education;’’ Arthur Sidgwick, on ‘‘ Mixed 

econdary Schools; From the Point of View of an Exam- 
iner,’’ and Alice Woods, on ‘‘The Dangers and Difficulties 
of Co-Education.”’ 


Alfred Ollivant, the author of ‘‘ Bob, Son of Battle,’’ has 
written another book about a dog which bears as a title 
the name of the little sad face canine Danny, whose por- 
trait appears on the coverand as a frontispiece. Danny is 
an inmate of the household of a Scotch laird, among the 
other members being, the queer old housekeeper, Deborah 
Awe, and a queerer eld henchman, Robin Crabbe. The hate 
of these three crochety individuals for Danny was quickly 
turned to adoration of a very senseless and unreasonable sort. 
In spite of this devotion to him, however, Danny meets a 
tragic end. The laird hates three things—murder, treachery, 
and a lie, and the reader knows, from the frequency with 
which Danny is accused of killing chickens, that he is doomed 
to an unjust sentence of death. He is caught apparently 
red-handed, but the laird could not withstand the look of his 
loving, beseeching eyes and the sentence is commuted to 
banishment. When it is too late and the dog has committed 
suicide by eating poisoned bait, his blamelessness is proved 
beyond a doubt, and then it is the laird’s turn to die of a 
heart torn with remorse. (Doubleday, Page & Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50.) 
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The Cause of the Glacial Period, by H. S. True, M. D. 
This book contains much valuable information and many 
useful and practical hints for students of geology. The 
growth and development of worlds no douht took place 
gradually as a rule, but catastrophes also occurred, as vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, and other phenomena, one of the 
greatest of which was the Ice Age, or Glacial Epoch,as it is 
called. There is no question as to the fact that there was 
such an age. It only remains to account for the causes that 
brought it about. Many theories have been advanced for 
this purpose: 

1. The Astronomical Theory. That the solar system in its 
course in space passes thru cold belts. 

2. The Equinox Theory. That the winter of the northern 
hemisphere of the earth corresponds with the aphelion in 
_ 10,000 years. At present the earth is in perihelion in 
winter. 

3. Elevation Theory. That parts of the earth’s surface, 
especially in North America, were gradually elevated till the 
ice slid down and then the surface gradually subsided to 
nearly its present condition. 

4. The Sun Theory. That the sun cooled down at times 
and gave off less heat than at present. 

5. The Water Theory. That the water collected near the 
poles and caused huge boulders and icebergs to float away. 

6. The Electric Theory. That the electric condition of the 
air at one time was such as to create extreme cold. 

7. The Carbonic Acid Theory. That the air formerly con- 
tained much more carbon than at present. This Carbonic Acid 
served as a warm blanket covering for the earth till used up 
in the vegetation of the Carboniferous Age. Then came the 


extreme cold. 


8. The Combination Cause Theory. That several of the 
above named causes and perhaps others not yet understood 
combined to produce the Ice Age. 

9. The Toppling Over Theory. Thisis the theory advanced 
by Dr. True in the book pA mentioned. The doctor 
thinks that the ice accumulated to such an extent in north- 
ern North America as to cause the pole to sway from its 
usual position and thus to bring the polar regions more 
nearly to the present position of the equatorial regions. 
This would, of course, cause a rush of water toward the 
North Pole, would melt and carry away the vast accumula- 
tions of ice and boulders, and in this way we can, not only 
account for the glacial effects in North America and else- 
where, but also for the remains of mastodons and other large 
animals found in the ice of Asiatic Siberia. (Robert Clark 
& Company, Cincinnati. Price, $1.00.) C. 


Botany all the Year Round: A Practical Text-book 
for Schools, by E. F. Andrews, High School, Washington, 
Georgia. —Here at hand is a fresh book upon a new and im- 
proved plan. Recognizing the fact that pupils should enter 
upon a course in any science at the beginning of the school 
year, the author begins with the study of exaetly the part 
of the plant which then forces itself upon the attention, the 
leaves and fruit. The leaves are studied both for their form 
and structure, and to leave their functional importance to 
the plant. The pupils are set to try certain easy but decis- 
ive experiments which show transpiration and the separa- 
tion of carbon dioxide, thus making clear the use of the 
leaves as the active organs of digestion. Then the fruits 
are dissected showing how the fleshy part is the modification 
of the end of the branch and serves as a protection and car- 
rier of the seeds. The study of the stem in its structure, 
manner of growth, and functions occupies the winter sea- 
son, when, in many sections the trees alone !can furnish lab- 
oratory material. The flower, with its parts and functions, 
comes last. The spring is the most appropriate season for 
the study of the flowers, as they then attract attention on 
every hand. The whole plan is unusually good and is admir- 
ably executed. (American Book Company. Price, $1.00.) 


The Arts of Life. Of Education, with a addresses 
on ‘‘The Scholar,’’ and ‘‘ The College of To-day,’’ by Rich- 
ard Rogers Bowker.—The first of this series of addresses 
treats of the elements which enter into true education. Ac- 
cording to the author, this is such a leading out of the pow- 
ers native to the mind as gives the best ability, and it cul- 
minates in the culture which gives sweetnessand light. The 
second details the elements of the true scholar, distinguishes 
him carefully from the great array of smatterers, and ac- 
cerds him his true place in modern society. He is to be the 
leader who shall develop knowledge into wisdom, and, acting 
with true humility, shall do his part in elevating the masses 
to a higher plane of citizenship. 

The most important of the addresses is the essay in the 
form of a pretended address upon the college. The author 
grasps the true function of the college as distinguished from 
the school on the one hand and the university on the other, 
namely, to develop the well-rounded gentleman of mental 
power. He shows how the school leads up to this general 
training and stores up the facts which give the basis. The 
university must take the trained man and give him every- 
thing about something. The style is pleasing and the book 
is a valuable contribution to the general literature of edu- 
cation. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Boston, New York 
and Chicago. ) 
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The Old Red School-House. 


Turning Out the Teacher. 
By MELVIN Hix, Manhattan. 


Unto the Old Red School-house often went 

Some stalwart lads whose thoughts were ever bent 
On mischief; and they diligently sought 

Some trick upon the master to ie wrought. 


Once these tall fellows formed a secret scheme, 
And of its failure little did they dream; 

Early one morn they to the school repaired, 
And locked the door, and for a siege prepared. 


A fire they built upon the open hearth, 

While all the room resounded with their mirth; 
And joyfully around the room they strode 

Until the master came along the road. 


Then all was silent till the lock he tried, 
Which all his earnest efforts now defied; 
When at the door he ba pepe nd knocked, 

They raised a shout and at him loudly mocked. 


The master this time happened to be young, 
Alert his mind, his muscles sound and strong; 
And he, their plans had chanced to overhear 
When little did they think that he was near. 


So, for their trick he was full well prepared, 
And little for their noisy mirth he cared 

Once more he knocked and asked to be let in, 
But by that means no entrance could he win. 


He ceased to knock and slowly went away; 

The rascals poe gt that they had won the day; 
They laughed and danced and sang most merrily, 
For this they thought a splendid joke would be. 


The artful plotters knew, without a doubt, 
That if he could not drive them quickly out, 
His usefulness in that district would be o’er, 
For never could he rule his school-room more. 


Behind the school-house, and not far aloof, 

A beech tree swung its branches o’er the roof; 
The master passed round thru a little wood, 
And, climbing up, soon by the chimney stood. 


Then down the chimney flue he slowly poured 
Some pounds of sulphur, and a heavy bo: 
Upon its mouth he placed; then down he came 
And waited for the ending of the game. 


Just as when, on a beehive, some one knocks 

And the bees, aroused by the repeated shocks, 

Go buzzing out thru the beehive’s open door, 

And the swarm outside now thickens more and more, 


So in that school-room there were heard outcries 
As stifling sulphur fumes filled mouths and eyes; 
And some to open up the windows ran, 

And others to undo the door began. 


Then, as they, thru the open door came pouring out, 
The waiting children raised a jeering shout. 

But calmly there the master stood the while, 
Greeting their hasty exit with a smile. 


When, to remove the board, a lad he sent, 
While he himself into the school-room went, 
Soon on the assembled scholars’ ears there fell 
The well-known summons of the teacher’s bell, 


Obedient to the call, they slowly filed ; 
Unto their ’customed seats, and there each child, 
Half-scared, half-curious, prepared to wait 

The coming of the beaten plotters’ fate. 


Then, as they watched, with half-averted eyes, 
They saw the master from his seat arise, 
Bible in hand, from which he calmly read 
Some sentences by Ancient Wisdom said. 


Then followed prayer; with reverent attitude 
Before his desk the stalwart master stood; 
And, with the children, slowly said the prayer, 
Which sounded first on Gallilean air. 


Deep silence brooded o’er that old school-room, 
For now the culprits thought to hear their doom. 
‘‘ Fifth Reader Class!’’ was all the master said; 
They took their places and the lesson read. 


And that was all; the incident was o’er; 

Anon the pupils on their books ’gan pore. 

But, from that time, no more such plans they made; 
The master’s word was instantly obeyed, 
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Sensible Division of Authority. 


As the superintendent is responsible to the board of 
education for the administration of the whole system, so 
the principal should be held to account for his school by 
the superintendent, and the teacher for her room by the 
principal; that is, roughly speaking, the division of au- 
thority in a system of schools. The introduction of su- 
pervisors has considerably upset this simple arrangement. 
Where they are representing the superintendent it is 
not difficult to determine thru what channels the criti- 
cisms of teachers shall pass. Either the reports go di- 
rectly to the superintendent, or else the supervisor acts 
in the capacity of the superintendent, and then his duty 
is to confer with the principal. Under no circumstances 
should a principal’s authority in his own school be tam- 
pered with by outside interference. If he is to be held 
responsible he must be shown the deference due to the 
head of an institution. 

The supervisors charged with the work of looking 
after the development of particular branches of the school 
curriculum are not so easily classified. They are virtu- 
ally special teachers, and, as such, should come under the 
authority of the principals. They are, however, respon- 
sible to the superintendent for a uniform progress, in their 
particular specialties, in all the schools of the system. 
The only satisfactory solution would seem to be to charge 
every principal with the duty of accomplishing a certain 
amount of work in the studies for which a special super- 
visor is assigned, and, at the same time, inform him that 
special assistance has been placed at his disposal for the 
performance of the task. Conference between principal 
and supervisor will have to settle the rest. The princi- 
pal, let it be repeated, must remain the responsible head 
of his school. 

It is high time that these elementary questions of au- 
thority and responsibility for a school system should be 
finally settled. No business concern would permit such 
a condition to prevail as is now to be found almost every- 
where in school administration. Most absurd pictures 
from real life might be drawn, if illustrations were needed, 
to prove the lack of sensible organization in most local 
systems of public instruction. There would be no diffi- 
culty in locating a hundred schools where one might wit- 
ness most flagrant violations of every principle of tact 
and common sense along these lines. A young woman, 
trained at some conservatory or art school, with not a 
penumbra of pedagogy or teaching experience darkening 
her innocent mind, may step into a room, bully the 
teacher, and prove to the veteran principal that he must 
pay obeisance to her and see her orders executed, or he 
is not the emperor’s friend. However, there is no need 
of portraying conditions; the less said about them the 
better. But do let us get together and fix upon some 
definite, sensible rules for the division of authority in 
school administration. ' 


BPN 
Mutual Respect. 


Teachers are frequently heard to complain of the lack 
of respect shown them by the public. They wonder why 
it is that a minister, a lawyer, or a physician is so much 
more made of in social life and in public print. They 
cannot help noticing the skepticism of citizens as re- 
gards the claims of teachers for consideration as experts 
in educational matters. They bemoan piteously the 
blindness of a cold world which will not recognize the 
existence of a teaching profession. 

[The root of the difficulty is that the teachers themselves 
are still far from so conducting themselves in public that 
the plain people can see with the naked eye something 
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really professional in them, except perhaps when a union 
is formed for securing increase of pay. There is little 
professional cohesiveness, for instance. With the ex- 
ception of Brooklyn (where in consequence they are most 
highly respected), and a few other towns. teachers have 
learned to discuss grievances among themselves, and not 
display lack of esteem for one another. Tale-bearing, 
backbiting, disloyal insinuations, belittling one another— 
these are some of the things that are retarding the recog- 
nition of teachers, as worthy of professional distinction. 

Genuine loyalty is too rare a virtue among teachers, 
particularly among school principals upon whom a super- 
intendent ought to be most able to rely for support and 
assistance. If a superintendent is himself lacking in 
professional loyalty and sends his criticisms of principals 
thru outside channels instead of conveying them in a 
manly, direct way, he is doing himself the greatest injury. 
His conduct, however, can certainly not be accepted as 
an excuse for disloyalty of a similar kind on the part of 
those under his authority. Backbiting is always bad 
form and the sooner it is stamped out among us, the 
more hope there will be of having teaching respected as 
a profession. 

BP 

Connecticut has taken a great step forward in passing 
a law concerning the supervision of rural schools. It 
provides that two or more towns employing together not 
less than twenty-five and not more than fifty teachers 
may unite for the purpose of employing a superinten- 
dent of schools. A district so formed must continue for 
three years at least. The state is to pay one-half the 
salary of the superintendent, such payment not to exceed 
eight hundred dollars. No one is eligible as a district 
superintendent unless he has had five years successful 
experience as a teacher or superintendent, or holds a 
certificate of approval from the state board of educa- 
tion. 

This is one of several bills all looking to the improve- 
ment of the district schools. The principle underlying 
them all is that where the towns are ready to do some- 
thing to improve these schools, the state stands ready to 
share in the cost. Some opposition has been shown to 
all these bills on the ground that they are of the nature 
of class legislation. 





Mr. James W. Robertson, commissioner of agriculture 
and dairying for the Dominion of Canada, has suffered 
a nervous break-down, and has gone abroad for a few 
months of entire rest. Mr. Robertson has been instru- 
mental in advancing largely the interests of the rural 


schools of Canada, working especially for centralization — 


of schools and the teaching of agricultural and allied 
subjects of special value to children brought up in the 
country and on the farm. 





A Civic Improvement Association has been organized 
in Asheville, North Carolina. The public schools will 
take a leading part. Sixteen hundred packages of flower 
seeds have been distributed among the school children at 
one cent a package, and every encouragement will be 
given the children to cultivate flowers at school and at 
home. Superintendent Tighe has issued, for the use of 
teachers, a supplement to the course of study, containing 
suggestive hints for teaching children the duties and 
privileges of citizenship. These treat of the care and 
cleanliness of the sidewalks, streets, alleys, gutters, and 
street-crossings; the proper treatment of animals; duties 
towards self; what to do with weeds, waste paper, gar- 
bage, and dead animals; how to select and plant trees, 
flowers, shrubs, etc. This is splendid work and worthy 
of all encouragement. Asheville is keeping up the high 
reputation it has won in public school activity. 





The Forty-first University Convocation of the state of 
New York will be held in the senate chamber at Albany, 
Monday and Tuesday, June 29-30. Copies of the pro- 
gram may be obtained by addressing Dr. James Russell 
Parsons, Jr., secretary of the Board of Regents, Albany, 
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Canada Leading the Way. 


The Canadian education department has introduced a 

new plan regarding rural communities in the establish- 
ment of a course in scientific agriculture. 
_ The plan is to provide two or three acres of land ad- 
jacent to the most important school in several districts 
in each county, and with the addition of about six other 
schools there will be formed one garden center in each 
district. The county council will then engage traveling 
instructors, who must be graduates of the Guelph Agri- 
cultural college. Upon the day appointed for the visit 
of the instructor, the boys from the seven schools in the 
district will meet at the central school, where special 
practical instruction will be given in elementary forestry, 
elementary horticulture, entomology and its relation to 
agriculture and horticulture, and physics and chemistry 
of the soil. The value of this instruction lies in its prac- 
tical characteristics, each pupil being brought in contact 
pon the actual work in the particular branches of the 
study. 

The instructors will visit one district each day, and it 
is expected that each county will be covered in a week. 
The different schools will be permitted to exhibit the re- 
sult of their work at the county fairs, and prizes will be 
donated to the schools making the best showing. This 
feature is expected to awaken keen interest in this branch 
of study. 

In addition to this special course for boys, a domestic 
science course will be introduced for the benefit of the 
girls upon a similar plan, where schools will combine and 
where there will be one center to which girls from sev- 
eral schools will come. 


PN 


Principal Stearns of Andover. 


Mr. Alfred E. Stearns, for the past year vice-princi- 
pal, has been elected principal of Phillips academy, An- 
dover, Mass. He succeeds Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, who 
died in October, 1901. Mr. Stearns is the son of Dr. 
William Stearns, former president of Amherst college, 
and a descendant of Isaac Stearns, who came to America 
in the Arbella, landing at Salem Junel2, 1630. When 
in 1780, John Hancock set his seal to the act incorporat- 
ing Phillips academy, two men were among the twelve 
original trustees, Josiah Stearns and Jonathan French, 
who were both ancestors of the new principal. 

Mr. Stearns entered Phillips academy in 1886 and re- 
mained there four years, boarding with Principal Bancroft, 
his uncle. He was graduated from Amherst college 
in 1894, He was the orator of his class and also 
received the Woods prize for general scholarship and 
general culture. After teaching a short time at Hill 
school, Pottstown, Pa., he entered Andover Theological 
seminary and completed its course. He was then ap- 
pointed registrar of Phillips academy and instructor in 
history. His appointment means that the same general 
principles of administration that made Dr. Bancroft so 
successful, will be continued under the new regime. 


BPN 


Encouraging Work for Negroes. 


A good idea of the pitiable conditions still existing in 
some of the Southern schools is given by a letter from a 
Southern correspondent. He writes: 

“In this parish in Louisiana, the negro public schools 
are very poorly cared for, and the teachers are very in- 
ferior, due more to poor salaries, and short two-month 
terms than to any other cause. Since I have opened a 
private school exclusively among the negroes, interest in 
education is reviving here and the friendly whites are be- 
ginning to regard the education of the negro as a duty 
as well as a necessity. 

“Tn a country where such racial antagonism exists as 
there is here,—the weak race is compelled to suffer, tho 
unrighteously.” 
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What a commentary on conditions in a part of our own 
country! All honor is due the pioneers in the work of 
carrying on education there! 


BPI 
The Question of the Hour. 


THE JOURNAL does not want to be open to the charge 
of pessimism, but no thoughtful man can fail to be anx- 
ious about our future. The present is certainly full of 
ominous signs. 

We overestimate the mechanical victories of the age. 
A trolley road is a convenience, not a necessity. It is 
not essential that we cross the ocean in six days or 
cover the space between us and Chicago in twenty 
hours. 


We overestimate the value of money. America was 
never so great and never so poor as in the days of the 
Revolution. 

No class of men feel the perils of the situation more 
keenly than do the clergymen of all denominations. In 
his address before the 113th Annual Convention of the 
Rhode Island Episcopalians, Bishop MacVickar among 
other things said: 


“T believe that the prevailing sin of this age and of 
this land is its exorbitant estimate of the value of money. 
The character of our boasted civilization, with its exalta- 
tion of material things, its material discoveries and in- 
ventions, the development of its manufactures, the wid- 
ening of its commerce, the care and comforts which it 
has provided for our bodies, coupled as it is in our own 
case with the tradition and inheritance of an age when 
living was hard and had to be wrung out of a poor soil or 
made little by little with great thrift, has worked the 
result, this overestimate of money and its power. 

“Money has become the great thing in the world, and 
the man who makes it deserves above all others our re- 
gard, and is absolved from the responsibility which ought 
to come with it. And the man who doesn’t, fails too 
often of our respect for any other virtues he may possess 
and of his own self-respect. The mere fact of posses- 
sion gives a paramount interest in its possessor. The 
papers break out with his picture, the social world with 
its gossip of his doings, however silly and unworthy of 
thought.” 

THE JOURNAL believes that the great problem before 
civilized mankind is advancement to higher stages of 
moral life; hence this speaker presented an educational 
problem of the deepest significance to his audience. The 
church and the school are the two agencies at work for 
the betterment of mankind. The latter has not yet 
girded up its loins and made ready for the task before it; 
it is yet busy with making bright the outside of, the cup 
and platter. 

The age needs a Horace Mann, but one of a different 
type from him who wrought so grandly more than a half 
century ago and whose monument confers honor upon 
Massachusetts. His age had to be urged to realize the 
value of instruction in the elementary branches of knowl- 
edge to the commonwealth. That is realized; the petty 
sums spent in his day for this purpose have risen from 
$2 or $3 to the pupil to $20 or $30; the buildings in- 
stead of being hovels are now palaces. But the teach- 
ers are not the masters of the spirit of this age. The 
pupils enter the schools to have their commercial apti- 
tudes strengthened. The late struggle in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal regions, while more acute there, is a type of 
the struggle the country over. The practical question 
is, cannot the 600,000 teachers in this country, if they 
are of one mind, influence the minds of the generations 
in the school-rooms to find a good in life above and be- 
yond what its commercialism will yield? We think this 
is the question of the hour. It cannot be met unless 
the teachers make their first aim the building of charac- 
ter. How many would if they dared, say, “Iam held 
responsible for scholarship and not for character?” 
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The Heavens in June. 


A brilliant star of the first magnitude may be seen at 
about nine each evening during June, near the north 
and south line, or the meridian, as it is technically known. 
This is Arcturus, the brightest fixed star save Sirius that 
can be seen in our latitude, and it ranks fourth in the 
whole list of first magnitude stars. It is the swiftest of 
1) the stars whose proper motions have been detect- 
ed. 


The star group Ursa Minor, of which the Pole star 
forms the most important member, is also on the meri- 
dian. A number of the other stars, particularly the 
beautiful constellation Scorpio, are closely approaching 
the meridian. 

One of the chief points that distinguishes June as- 
tronomically is the arrival of the sun at its farthest 
point north, thus beginning the summer. This occurs 
in 1903 on June 22. The days will then be at their 
longest, fifteen hours seventeen minutes, which will be 
their length for a week. 


On the twenty-sixth the sun’s movement to the south- 
ward will first be felt, but we lose only two minutes of 
daylight before the end of the month. The sun rises at 
about 4:10 during the month. It sets at 7:13 on the 
first and 7:25 at the close. Thus at the end of the 
month the day is fifteen minutes longer than at the be- 
ginning. 

On the second of the month came the first quartering 
of the moon; on the ninth the moon will be full, and on 
the eighteenth it will be at the last quarter. The new 
moon does not appear until the twenty-fifth. 

The round of meetings between the moon and the 
planets begins on the third, with Mars, followed by a dis- 
tant meeting with Uranus on the tenth. On the four- 
teenth comes Saturn, followed by Jupiter on the seven- 
teenth and Mercury on the twenty-third. 

On the fifteenth Uranus will be in opposition with the 
sun. This is the most favorable time to observe the 
planet. Mercury was in conjunction with the sun on 
the first of the month and for the remainder will be a 
morning star. 

Mars is still an evening star and will continue one 
of that group forthe rest of the year. It is on our 
meridian at about 7:30. 

Jupiter remains a morning star until September. It 
is in quadrature with the sun on the thirteenth. Saturn 
is also a morning star for another month. Early in June 
he rises shortly after sunset, and remains in sight the 
rest of the night. Neptune is a morning star after the 
twenty-fifth, and is classed as such during almost the 
whole of the year. 

Venus does not set until after ten o’clock and forms 
the most conspicuous object in the evening sky. She 
will reach the furthest point to the eastward of the sun 
early in July. 


PAN 
Teachers’ Training in Switzerland. 


The training of teachers in Switzerland is well organ- 
ized and the opportunities for study are wide. Altho 
the population is only 3,000,000 there are about forty- 
two training colleges, which contain 2,600 students. 
The men are in a majority, but this proportion is rapidly 
diminishing. Only one school is co-educational. 

Candidates for the teaching profession for the most 
part receive their early instruction in primary and the 
higher elementary schools. They are admitted to the 
training schools only after an extensive oral and written 
examination. The minimum age is generally fifteen, 
altho in some places it iseighteen. The course is from 
two to four years. Modern languages receive consider- 
able attention, and one foreign tongue is usually com- 
pulsory. Latin is taught in only two of the schools, and 
even there it is optional. Science has an important 
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place in the curriculum. Agriculture is studied extens 
ively, accompanied by practical work in the field. 

Alpine excursions are made for two or three days a 
year for the study of botany, zoology, and geology. 
Music, vocal, instrumental, and theoretical, is cultivated. 
Practical and professional work is rather weak. Peda- 
gogy and method are studied in two years of the course, 
and the higher classes are called upon in turn to teach in 
practice schools, and in their last year they are required 
to conduct the whole school and to keep a record of their 
work and observation for criticism. 

Most of the training schools are boarding schools. 
The pupils rise at five in summer and six in winter, and 
retire at 9.30. They have eight hours of lessons, four 
and a half hours of study, and the rest of their time is 
given to meals, recreation, and sleep. 

One satisfactory feature of the Swiss system is that 
the authorities spare no pains to induce the teachers to 
continue their studies after they have entered on the 
work by attending repetition and extension courses. In 
some places this is compulsory, in others it is simply 
recommended. 

The salaries of the elementary teachers are modest, as 
they begin at about $200 and reach $1,000 only in the 
larger towns. However, living is cheap in the country. 
Pensions and allowances for widows and children after a 
master’s death have been provided. 


EBPIN 
*Member? 


’Member, awful long ago— 
’Most a million weeks or so,— 
How we tried to run away, 

An’ was gone for ’most a day? 
Your Pa found us bofe,—an’ nen 
Asked if we’d be bad again,— 
An’ we promised, by-um-by. 

Do you ’member? Sod’ l. 


’Member when I tried to crawl 
Frough vat hole beneaf your wall, 
An’ I stuck, becuz my head 

Was too big? Your Muvver said, 
When she came to pull me frough, 
S’prised you didn’t try it, too.— 
An’ you did it, by-um-by. 

"Member? Do yuh? Sod’ l. 


’Member when your Muvver said 
’At she wisht I’d run an’ do 
All ve mischief in my head 
All at once, an’ get it frough? 
S’pose we did, why, maybe ven 
We cou!d do it all again! 
Guess we could if we should try,— 
Will y’, sometime? So’ll I. 
—BURGES JOHNSON, in Harper’s Magazine for June. 
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Letters, 


American School Histories Again. 


‘ Much good would result, both to the United States 
nation and its English speaking neighbors, were your ex- 
ample followed by educational journals thruout the coun- 
try, condemning the rancorous, and, sometimes, mislead- 
ing statements concerning the Revolutionary war and 
that of 1812-14 in nearly all the United States school 
histories. You state, and prove by extracts in your edi- 
torial of May 16, that a British schoolboy is taught to 
regard these unhappy events in a very different light 
from one in your own country. I could quote from book 
after book, if it were necessary, in support of your con- 
tention. You say, truly, that, in our histories, credit is 
given where credit is due. Our books pay honors to your 
heroes, not .a single one of whom was more heroic than 
some of the United Empire Loyalists, who, for king and 
conscience, ‘surrendered homes, bade final farewell to 
friends, and dared the rigors of a Canadian wilderness. 
Our students read and admire Burke’s Speech on Concil- 
vation. Can you name a poem or literary passage, equally 
generous, or even fair, to the United Empire Loyalists, 
that is read in the schools of the United States? 

The ordinary United States school history is not only 
splenetic when it deals with the events above referred 
to, but it also, in some cases, misrepresents the facts. 
For example, most of your people, if they have any knowl- 
edge at all of Lundy’s Lane, one of the sharpest encoun- 
ters in the war of 1812-14, believe that it resulted in a 
victory for the United States troops. The Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary, in the edition sold in the 
United States, so declares the results (p. 2191). But 
here, where the truth is well known, the line referred to 
is altered to agree with facts. Suppressions and minor 
distortions are less injurious, however, than the spirit of 
the narrative. 

Your editorial will do a good deal towards removing 
that insularity that mars your school histories; keep the 
agitation against it going. It is on mental pabulum of 
this sort that men are raised who publicly vaunt “ My 
country, right or wrong.” A Briton would be ashamed 
to talk that way. The motto in his school history is 
Dieu et mon droit. JOHN DEARNESS, B. A. 

London, Ontario. 





. ERPON 
Indians Lobby Against Education. 


Uncle Sam’s red children did not take very kindly to 
the bill introduced by Senator Webster, in the Oklahoma 
legislature, compelling them to send their children to 
school. 

The record is made in Oklahoma this year of an In- 
dian lobby not asking for something, but insisting that 
they be not given something. This is the only time of 
which there is any record in history, that an Indian lobby 
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youth learning things, has stirred the energy of the 
old chiefs to the point where they come to lobby im 
the interest of indolence and ignorance. ‘The people of 
the legislature were presented with the spectacle of 
Kathema and others importuning the members to allow 
the traditional ignorance of the red men of the country 
to remain one of the cherished landmarks of the first 
people of the United States. 

Seriously believing that there is evil in the proposition 
to enforce education among the young men and women 
of the tribes, these savage old chiefs asked that the tra- 
ditions of their people and their ages of innocuousness 
in the realms of literature and science be respected and 
that the bill to encourage education among Indians be 
not passed. 

But the plea of the red men fell upon deaf ears, as it 
has heretofore fallen, and the red youth and the red 
maidens will be compelled to learn the three R’s and 
other things and therefore be benefited against their 
will. BLANCEKE E. LITTLE- 

Oklahoma. 


EXPAN 
Language Study at Home and Abroad. 

Probably most people remember many tiresome hours 
spent in reciting grammar during their school days. 
Perhaps some can remember back to the time when @ 
grammar lesson consisted in getting a sentence analyzed 
on the blackboard in a shape resembling the genealogical 
trees of our oldest families. But in whatever form it 
has appeared the grammar hour has usually meant a de- 
cidedly unpleasant time for all but the brightest pupils. 

Evidently conditions of language study are similarly 
deplorable in progressive France. A French writer 
gives expression to his ideas on the subject, as follows: 

“We have treated our mother tongue as if it were @ 
dead language. We have made it bristle with grammar, 
spelling, and analysis; we have raised about it a ram- 
part of rules, abstractions, and refinements. As if to 
disgust the children with its study at once, we give them 
the participle and subjunctive as playthings. 

“A great part of the work of the primary school is 
sacrificed to the tyranny of spelling, that science of 
convention which wastes the most precious hours of 
life. 

“Our pupils do not have to use their knowledge be- 
fore they are thirteen; so why not spare them spelling? 
The ordinary spelling would come to them of itself. As 
to rules, we could explain them in afew hours when pu- 
pils were able to understand them. As for the pretended 
logical and grammatical analysis, it seems to have been 
invented to kill time in the most dismal fashion possi- 
ble. 

“The true method of teaching language consists in 
getting children to read the best authors; it is by read- 
ing that style and later, spelling and ordinary grammar 
enter the mind.” B. CHAVET. 

New Orleans. 





was asking for something to not be done. 
Black Coyote, Wah-tau, and Oliver Bar- 
ber, of the Arapahoes, and Wolf Chief, of 
the Cheyennes, tried to convince the legis- 
lature that the compulsory education law 
would be a great injustice to them. It was 
a touching spectacle, that of the blanketed 
tiie: other days aligned in the cause 
of ignorance and vice, to insist and implore 
the lawmakers not to take away from them 
the bliss of lack of knowledge, as they had 
been deprived of their hunting grounds and 
made plutocrats by a paternal government. 
It is an unusual thing for the Indian to 
lobby for anything except the payment of 
annuity or money. The city of Washing- 
ton has been the Mecca of the red lobbyist 
for generations—always to ask the Great 
Father to give the tribesmen something. 
The proposition of the legislature at Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma, to insist upon the Indian 








An Experiment Orchard at the University of Tennessee. 
Courtesy of the “University of Tennessee Record.” 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Public School May Festival. 


The eighth grades of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., public schools gave their third 
May festival, on May 22. The affair was 
in charge of Miss Florence Marsh, 
director of public school music, and was 
in every way a success. 

The first half of the program was de- 
voted entirely to school work. More 
than 1,000 children participated, nine 
separate chorusesappearing. All showed 
the results of an excellent training. 

The second half of the program con- 
sisted of selections from Verdi and 
Gounod. The aim was to give the hear- 
ers, if possible, the advantage of hearing 
the works of the great composers ably 
and intelligently interpreted. For a day 
at least, they are removed from the in- 
fluence of ‘‘rag-time.’’ 

It is to be hoped that this festival will 
become an established institution in the 
Grand Rapids schools and that other 
cities will follow the same custom. Not 
enly is the drill received of much prac- 
tical benefit, but it enables the children 
to know and appreciate good music. 


Politics in Schools. 


State Supt. Skinner addressed the 
teachers of Rochester May 23, on ‘‘ Poli- 
tics in Schools.’’ He said that the safety 
of the nation depended upon the knowl- 
edge of practical politics which educated 
people have. He had no sympathy for 
the person who is too grand and aristo- 
cratic to learn politics or vote, and he 
advised the teachers to show their pupils 
how political machines are run. 

‘‘Is it patriotic,’’ he said, ‘‘for edu- 
cated men to stand aloof and let the par- 
ties be managed by the uneducated? You 
may think this is a strange doctrine to 
present to the teachers of our schools. 
But isn’t the school the place to teach 
our children about politics and not leave 
them to learn it onthe streets? Because 
the teacher is a woman is no reason she 
should not know about practical politics. 
I am not one of those who object to an 
educated suffrage which would permit to 
the women teachers the same right that 
the ones they teach will enjoy. Thesuc- 
cessful teacher is always a good politician 
in the best sense. He is the teacher who 
knows best how to understand and gov- 
ern men.”’ 


New School Laws for Indiana. 


A certain amount of new school law 
was enacted at the last session of the In- 
diana legislature. The larger proportion 
of this legislation was, however, con- 
nected with financial matters. The city 
of Bedford was authorized to borrow 
$60,000 at five per cent. interest, and 
Rushville $35,000 for the purpose of buy- 
ing school grounds, building school 
houses, or making necessary improve- 
ments. 

A general bill of the same nature was 
passed, which authorizes boards of school 
trustees in all incorporated cities and 
towns to borrow money up to the two 
per cent. debt limit, and issue bonds or 
notes at a rate of interest not exceeding 
five per cent. a year, payable within ten 
oe The proceeds of these loans may 

e used for general school purposes. 
School boards may also pay the cost of 
improvements assessed against school 
property out of special school revenues 
not otherwise appropriated, but all com- 
mon school corporations are to be sub- 
ject to the same regulations and liabilities 
as regards municipal assessments for the 
cost of public improvements, as private 
owners of real estate. 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction is required to provide from time 
to time such aschedule of items as should, 
in his judgment, enter into the record 


and grading of a teacher’s success by the 
city, town, and county superintendent of 
schools. These superintendents are to 
make these grades before July 1 of each 
year, and the state superintendent may 
Investigate and revise any case of unfair 
grading brought to his attention. 


The Inch of Progress. 


The closing exercises of the agricul- 
tural and mechanical department of Tus- 
kegee institute were held on May 27. 
The various graduation essays were illus- 
trated with practical work in the trades 
represented. The practical nature of the 
work was well shown by the subjects on 
the program, which included ‘‘ How 
Crops Grow,’’ ‘‘Truck Gardening,’’ 
‘Care of a Bed-Room,’’ ‘‘ Preparation 
for an Emergency Operation,’’ ‘‘The 
Office of a Mason’s Tools;’’ and ‘‘How 
to Construct a Dynamo.”’ 

In presenting about a hundred di- 
plomas and certificates to the graduates 
Prin. Booker T. Washington said: , 

‘‘Of all the men and women who have 
gone forth with the diploma or certificate 
of this institution, after diligent investi- 
gation I cannot find a dozen who are in 
idleness. They are busy in school-room, 
field,| shop, home, or church. They are 
busy because iy! have placed them- 
selves in demand, by learning to do that 
which the world wants done in this gener- 
ation. They are occupied because they 
have learned the disgrace of idleness and 
the sweetness of labor. 

‘‘T believe that our men and women 
are in demand because they have learned 
to forget themselves and to so immerse 
themselves in some kind of service that 
they do not have time to go up and down 
the country complaining and finding fault. 
One inch of progress is worth more than 
a yard of complaint.”’ 


A Good Thing. 


A very good thing has been undertaken 
by the teachers of Geneva, Ohio, to keep 
mA the memory of that remarkable 
teacher, Platt R. Spencer, by erecting a 
Memorial Library. The building was 
planned to cost $10,000, and $10,000 more 
to equip and endow it. The business 
colleges took hold of the matter and the 
citizens of Geneva also. In 1900, applica- 
tion was made to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
but he usually gives with the condition 
that the library have his name; this, 
however, would destroy its memorial 


character and sono encouragement came. 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, of Wash- 
ington, chairman jof Advisory Board, in 
February visited Mr. Carnegie and he in 
consideration of there being $5,000 on 
hand consented to give $5,000 if the town 
would donate a lot and agree to raise 
annually $1,000 for its support. 

The reason we are particularly pleased 
with this effort of the Geneva teachers 
is that it is an indication that the teacher 
is to have his day, as well as the wielder 
of swords. 


Recent Deaths. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—Mr. Hosea F. 
Lane, for more than thirty years princi- 
pal of the high school here, died on May 
23. He organized the school and made it 
one of the best in the state. He retired 
about ten years ago on account of failing 
health. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Prof. Selim H. 
Peabody, Ph.D., at one time principal of 
the high school in this city, died in St. 
Louis on May 26. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Peabody was assistant to Com- 
missioner F. J. V. Skiff, of the depart- 
ment of exhibits of the exposition. Dr. 
Peabody was a native of Rockingham, 
Vt., and was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1852. He was a dis- 
tinguished educator, his interest being 
principally in science. He held success- 
ively the positions of professor of math- 
ematics at Fairfax, Va., superintendent 
of schools, Racine, Wis., professor of 
physics in the Chicago high school; pro- 
fessor of mathematics and civil engin- 
eering in the Massachuettes Agricultural 
college, Amherst, Mass., and professor 
of mechanical engineering in the Illinois 
Industrial college, now the University of 
Illinois. He was the president of the 
latter institution from the retirement of 
Dr. Gregory, in 1882, until 1891. He 
was a man of kindly disposition, and he 
never failed to win ,the esteem of his 
pupils. 


Stewart Pelham died in Poughkeepsie 
on May 25. In 1854 he became assistant 
teacher in the old Dutchess county 
academy. Ten years later he-was elected 
principal of the same academy, where he 
remained until 1869, when he opened a 
school for boys, whichhe conducted until 
a few years ago. 








Waite School, Toledo, Ohio, in which 











the Cabot Deafening Quilt was used. 


Courtesy of Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
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The Metropolitan District. 


An effort is being made to locate a 
park at Rivington, Stanton, Chrystie, 
and Forsyth streets. This would give a 
a6. and a ager opposite 

. S. No. 20, and would help the school 
as well as the neighborhood greatly. 


The board of education has stricken 
foreign languages from the curriculum of 
the elementary schools of New York, 
save in the last year of the course, when 
the pupils are to be permitted a choice. 
This choice embraces French, German, 
Latin, or stenography. Dr. Maxwell ex- 
plained this action by saying that the 
experience of twelve years had shown 
that with the little time possible to allot 
to a language it was hardly possible for 
a pupil to gain a useful knowledgeof any 


one. Permission has been asked to place: 


tablets in -" J school commemoratin: 
the deaths of Lincoln, Garfield, an 
McKinley. 

Permission has been granted to the 
New York chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution to place a fac- 
simile of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in every public school in the city. 


The annual excursion of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association will occur on June 
6. The trip will be up the Hudson to 


Poughkeepsie and return on the steamer. 


Grand Republic. The boat will leave 
Bridge dock at 9 A. M. 


Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
university, has been advised from Bey- 
root, Syria, that his youngest son, Henry 
Noble MacCracken, an instructor in the 
Protestant college, is seriously ill. Chan- 
cellor and Mrs. MacCracken have sailed 
for — and hope to reach Beyroot by 
the middle of June. 


Commissioner S. B. Donnelly recently 
appeared before the building trades union 
as a representative of the building com- 
mittee of the board of education. The 
union stated that it was willing to pledge 
itself to supply men under any conditions 
for the public schools and, further, that 
it has always been ready to do so. 


_A chapel is to be erected at the Colum- 
bia summer school at Litchfield, Conn. 
The building will include, in addition to 
a large assembly hall for religious pur- 
poses, a reception room, a reading room, 
and offices. 


The authorities of Teachers college 
have offered the new Speyer experi- 
mental school to the board of education 
for use as a vacation school, to be main- 
tained by the city authorities. 


Pres. William F. King of the New 
York School of Applied Design for 
Women, has announced that it is prac- 
tically assured that the school will have 
a new building of its own within a year. 
The present quarters are too small for 
the 300 pupils now in theschool. So far, 
about $50,000 has been subscribed for 
this purpose, and $50,000 more is prom- 
ised as soon as another $100,000 has been 
raised. The building will cost about 
$200,000. 

Plans are being formulated by a num- 
ber of prominent Hebrews in this city to 
establish a protectory or reformatory for 
Jewish children. e institution would 
be located in some rural district near the 
city, and would be a manual trainin 
school and asylum for the many Jewis 
children now in city reformatories. 


Anniversary Exercises. 


_ On the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of New York every public and high 
school held celebration exercises. All 
the assembly-rooms were decorated and 
pad planned programs were carried 
ou 


Inasmuch as the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson fell on May 25, and Memorial day 


on May 30, the exercises in many of the 
schools included the recitation of ‘‘ The 
Concord Hymn,”’ and appropriate _trib- 
utes to men who died in the Civil and 
Spanish wars. 

In all the programs the first number 
was the reading of the mayor’s procla- 
mation. A typical program included an 
address by the principal on New York’s 
quarter millennial, essays by pupils on 
such subjects as ‘‘The Purchase of New 
Amsterdam,’’ ‘‘New York Under the 
Dutch,’’ ‘‘The Progress of New York,’’ 
‘‘The Early Newspapers of New York,”’ 
‘‘Fulton and His First Steamboat,’’ and 
‘‘The Statue of Liberty.’’ Maps made 
by the pupils and showing the growth of 
the city were displayed. 

At the high schools special exercises 
were held. Horace Graves, an ex-mem- 
ber of the board of education, spoke at 
the Brooklyn Girls’ High school. At the 
Girls’ Technical High school, in Manhat- 
tan, Miss Eleanor M. a go of 
East Orange, spoke on the history of the 
city, and H. M. Clarke, of New Haven, 

ve personal reminiscences of Emerson. 

olice Commissioner Greene addressed 
about 500 children at the Educational Al- 
liance. The children were members of 
the classes in English for immigrants at 
the Baron de Hirsch school. 


Much-Needed Reforms. 


The teachers of New York have com- 
plained for some time of the number of 
reports they have had to make out. 
District Superintendent Dwyer has in- 
vestigated the subject and found the 
situation almost intolerable. He states 
that the evils of progress books are that: 
In many schools they have become too 
burdensome for the teachers and tend to 

roduce indifference to the real work at 


and. 

At present the work on these books is 
largely a matter of a and the 
copying of them tends to diminish the 
interest in the subjects outlined. 

Principals and teachers are too apt to 
consider these an end in themselves. 

The importance of these books. is 
magnified at the expense of results. 

The principal is too apt to consider 
that an examination of the books is a 
proper substitute for class inspection. 

They tend to encourage ‘‘show work.’’ 

They are not productive of interest in 
either teacher or pupil. 

They foster mechanical work because of 
the dull routine followed. 

Too much importance is apt to be given 
to the knowledge imparted by the teacher 
and too little consideration given to what 
is grasped by the pupil. 

s aresult of Dr. Dwyer’s report the 
board of superintendents has passed the 
following resolution: 

That while teachers should make accu- 
rate and careful preparation for each 
day’s work, the consumption of time and 
energy in writing out elaborate plan and 
progress books has come to be an un- 
necessary burden upon teachers and an 
injury to their work, and ought to cease. 

To this end district superintendents 
and principals are requested not to make 
a teacher’s written notes any part of the 
basis of their judgment in rating, except 
in determining the item ‘‘effort’’ when 
the results, as determined by inspection 
and examination, are unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Maxwell has treated this subject 
as follows in a circular letter: 

‘In view of the probability that a new 
course of study will go into effect in 
September, I greatly fear that man 
teachers will deprive themselves of muc 
needed rest and recreation during the 
vacation in order to compile new plan 
and progress books in accordance with 
the new course. Such compilations are 
unnecessary. The notes which a teacher 
should make should be brief and merely 
suggestive. Plans for the month or term 


should be the combined work of principal 
and teacher; they should be subject to 
modification whenever necessary, and 
they do not require elaboration of detail. 


The Trachoma Danger. 


According to a series of reports tra- 
choma is on the increase in Manhattan, 
from re-infection. Children, after treat- 
ment for the disease, on —ae to 
school, are said to contract it again from 
others that have not been operated upon. 

‘“There seems tobe no limit to the 
spread of this disease in Manhattan,”’’ 
said a surgeon of the New York Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. ‘‘It has spread thru all 
the schools, and from fifteen to twent 
per cent. of all the school children are af- 
flicted with it. Trachoma is both con- 
tagious and infectious, and the only way 
to check it is to get enough hospitals for 
the treatment of cases. The great 
causes for its spread are the thickly set- 
tled conditions on the East side and poor 
hygienic surroundings. 

‘*Under filthy conditions in the tenement 


house regions trachoma is like typhus 
fever that follows an army. The trouble 


is that for some time the disease was not 
recognizedin the public schools, and noth- 
ing was done to stamp it out. Now the 
disease is extending to even country towns 
as far as Massachusetts. This is prob- 
ably due to the sending of workingmen 
from the crowded districts of the city 
out on railroad jobs. 

‘“‘In many cases after the children 
leave the hospitals they are not properly 
treated at home, either from want of in- 
telligence or lack of explicit directions. 
While it has been popularly supposed 
that the disease had been checked in the 
public schools, the contrary is the truth, 
and the situation is one of grave serious- 
ness, which is not generally known.”’ 


‘De Witt Clinton High School. 


The specifications for the new DeWitt 
Clinton high school call for a buildin 
which it is said will be the largest hig 
school building in the United States, and 
one of the most perfect in its appoint- 


ments. 

The building is to be situated on the 
west side of Tenth avenue, between 
Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets, and 
will be somewhat on the plan of the 
letter H, with the main front on Tenth 
avenue. On the opposite side of the 
avenue are Roosevelt hospital, the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the Vanderbilt clinic. In the rear of the 
site on which the school will be erected 
are gas tanks. The building is to accom- 
modate 4,000 persons. 

The design of the building is somewhat 
after the style of the Flemish Renais- 
sance, with large gables and dormers 
on the various fronts, covered by high- 
pitched roofs. To the level of thesecond 
story window sills the building will be of 
limestone; above this of brick, trimmed 
with terra cotta. 

A sharp descent in the lot has enabled 
the architect to put in a sub-basement, 
in which will be placed the heating and 
ventilating apparatus, leaving space for 
cold storage. Above the cellar will be a 
basement and five stories, and an attic. 

The main floor of the auditorium, to- 
gether withthe gymnasiums, natatorium, 
and locker rooms, will ooey the greater 
part of the basement. The first floor 
will contain the gallery and upper part of 
the auditorium and the offices for the 
principal and his clerks, offices for the 
superintendents, and class and drawing 
rooms. The main entrance to the building 
willlead directly to this floor, and will be 
approached thru a large logia, thirty-five 
feet in length and ten feet deep. The 
ceiling of the logia will be of stone and 
will be formed with intersecting or groin 
vaults. From the logia, eight single 
doors will lead to the main foyer, from 
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which will open corridors at the right 


and left. Educational 


From the second floor and above, the he first meeting of all the teach- 


building assumes the shape of the letter ers of Boston in fifty years was held A 


H, the roof of the auditorium stopping at on May 22 in the interests of the 
this level, thus forming a large court by N. &. A. convention. All the schools 
which ample light and air can be fur- were dismissed and every teacher went 
nished to the adjoining class rooms, sky- to Symphony hall. Supt. Edwin 
lights placed in theroofof the auditorium Seaver, presided. Chairman Grafton D. 
supplying its light. The second floor Cyshing, of the school board, enumerated 
will be given over to biological laborato- the opportunities and responsibilities 
ries, a library, drawing and class-rooms, which the coming convention would offer. 
and a small gymnasium. The third floor Principal Owen called upon the teachers 
will be arranged with biological and to aid in entertaining the visiting teach- 
physics laboratories, lecture and class- ers, Supervisor Martin outlined the ex- 
rooms, study hall, and various offices and cyrsion plans. Principal Tetlow asked 
storage rooms. Class-rooms, a study for an increased membership, and Presi- 
hall and library will occupy the fourth gent Eliot explained the work of the 
story, and chemical laboratories, a study fnance committee. 


hall, lecture and class-rooms will take up : 
the fifth floor. CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—An all-day public 


A lunch room has been provided for in Session of the Webster school was held 
the attic, with every facility for supply- on May 27, in observing its fiftieth anni- 
ing luncheon to a large number of pupils versary. In the fifty years the school 
in a short space of time. has had only two principals. Dr. Alvah 

The foyer and entrances will be finished C. Smith was the principal from 1853 to 
in marble, with ornamental plaster ceil- 1873, twenty years, and Col. John D. 
ings. It is the intention to finish the Billings has served since, thirty years. 
walls and ceiling of the auditorium with Many citizens who have become promin- 
ornamental plaster work, andtodecorate ent in Cambridge are graduates of this 
it in the most effective manner possible. school, and 141 were in the army during 
Large spaces at the right and left of the the Civil war. ; 
stage have been provided for mural In the evening there was a reception 
paintings, and provision has been made 2nd banquet at which H. 0. Houghton 
for a large pipe organ. was toast master. Appropriate addresses 

Exits from the auditorium and the were made by Mayor McNamee, Super- 
building have been carefully arranged, intendent Cogswell, Col. Billings speak- 
and ample stairways and elevators have ing in behalf of the school, and others. 
been placed so as to be accessible from The entire occasion shows the city’s in- 
all parts. terest in her schools. 


The De Witt Clinton school was opened . 
in 1897 in public school No. 35, with 500 . Mr. Frank Russell, Ph.D., instructor 


boys. Every six months since then the in anthropology in Harvard university, 


number of students has increased, and }@S,resigned on account of ill-health. 
now there are five buildings in various He is one of the foremost ethnologists in 


u ; . 
sections of the city in which the De Witt the county, having made a special study 
Clinton classes are accommodated await- f the Moki religious rites in Arizona. 
ing the completion of the new building. He proposes to spend one or two years 
_ 1,000 boys were taken from the valk upon a ranch in that territory. 
of the De Witt Clinton school a year ago Marpen. Mass.—Mr. George E 

: L A R i ge E. Gay, 

chavaiee ok geownt 50 pl nc pen superintendent of schools, has resigned 
led ’ to take charge of the Massachusetts ed- 
aw —_ . ucational exhibit at the Louisiana Pur- 
Appropriation for Shingles. chase exposition, St. Louis. He will be- 

It is the general impression among the $i" that work about July1. Mr. Gay has 
students at Columbia university that itis been connected with the Malden schools 


the intenti F : ities Since 1883, coming to them fromthe prin- 
gy —— post gs orig ey yt a cipalship of the Consolidated High school, 
Newburyport. He was the principal of 


strict supervision. The int to the : é : 
fellowing remark by Peondint Butler, as the high school until 1896, and since then 
one piece of evidence: has been superintendent. He was grad- 
‘When Mr. Sadler was in this country uated from Bates college, Maine, in 1872; 
last year he made the shrewd and clever has been president of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association; prepared the Mas- 


observation that America cational ‘ 49" : 
government was a 7 ergy a sachusetts educational exhibit at Chicago 


ment by the taught. He was right, and im 1893, and at Paris in 1900, and repre- 


he put his finger on : k sented the state at the later exposition. 
in | sem: th Shestion. ‘Wien Chicane He is also the author of several text- 


school children go on a strike against 2 books, among them a “‘Business Book- 
teacher, it is time to call aspecial session Keeping,’’ published by Ginn & Co. 
of the legislature to restore corporal pun- Quincy, Mass.—Mr. Maurice B. Smith, 
ishment, and to make an appropriation sub-master in the high school, has been 
for shingles. ; elected principal of the Penn Charter 
An allusion to the matter in the annual school, Philadelphia, and has resigned. 
catalog isalso taken as evidence of the way The changeof locationdoubles his salary. 
the sentiment of the faculty is tending. Mr. James D. Hewlett, of Waterville, 


New Commercial Course. Me., has been elected his successor. 


The board of education has adopted a _ Mr. Charles E. Finch, master of the 
new course of study for the High School Wollaston school, has been granted leave 
of Commerce. The more important of absence for a year, and Mr. Charles 
changes are: First year—Business writ- H. Taylor, of Portsmouth, N. H., will 
ing is oo neg a durin ys _— em; hold the position during his absence. 
stenography is dropped for the first si incs 
term and business arithmetic and com- delictee coking tee. " é omer Rd 
cme ll geography = Pc eamonsrcnne 8S accepted a call to the home department 
ore », vecond year—stenography 18 ofthe Detroit university school, Detroit, 
introduced we tag + 0 study for two wiedican and hes resioned. Mr. I. F 
periods a week, while business arithmetic McCormick who fre: ar feeme Bow. 


and commercial geography are elective" 4... : 
Third year—The eclale devoted to sten- lg 1891, has been elected his suc- 


ography and typewriting are reduced 
from four to three periods a week. BOSTON, Mass.—Simmons college will 
Fourth year— Advanced bookkeeping wi!1 take possession of its new and elegant 
be included with business correspondence quarters in Boylston Chambers on June 
and office practice. 1. The executive offices will remain in 
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New England. 


Huntington Chambers until sometime in 
ugust. Mr. Samuel C. Prescott, an in- 
structor in the Institute of Technology, 
has been elected instructor in bacteriol- 
ogy, and Miss Agnes W. Hanna, of Pratt 


P. institute, Brooklyn, assistant in house- 


hold economics. 

The annual report of Superintendent 
Seaver has been published and is inter- 
esting reading. As usual, it contains 
valuable recommendations for the im- 
provement of the schools, some of which 
will be noted later. 


The centennial anniversary of the 
founding of the Hampden, Maine, acad- 
emy will be celebrated on June 12. 
Speeches will be made by Governor Hill, 
Lucilius A. Emery, associate justice of 
.the Maine supreme court, Chaplain David 
Tribou, U.S. N., and State Supt. W. W. 
Stetson. Hampden academy was insti- 
tuted March 7, 1803, and was opened 
June 12 of that year. The first building, 
a small wooden structure, was burned in 
1840, when the present brick building 
was erected. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The faculty of 
Yale university makes the following im- 
portant announcement respecting en- 
trance to the college department: Be- 
ginning with June, 1904, a candidate may 
substitute for Homer the mathematics of 
freshman year, and for the whole Greek 
requirement both elementary French and 
elementary German, besides either the 
mathematics of freshman year and an 
additional year of French or German, or 
an additional year in both French and 
German, or two additional years in Ger- 
man. At the entrance this year, candi- 
dates who are very proficient in mathe- 
matics or modern languages may receive 
special examinations in September, which, 
if successfully passed, will be counted 
equivalent to the omitted Greek. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Harvard univer- 
sity is considering plans for establishing 
a school of education as a separate de- 
wine under a faculty of its own. 

everal meetings have been held in Bos- 
ton to consider the plan, and much 
interest has been manifested. Prof. 
Hanus estimates that an annual expendi- 
ture of $80,000 would be required to carry 
out the plan, and that would mean an 
addition of two millions to the endow- 
ment. Besides the chairs of instruction, 
it would involve a model school with 
pupils from the kindergarten to the high 
— and a neighborhood school as 
well. 


When to Start in School. 


Supt. Frank E. Parlin, of Quincy, 
Mass., concludes hisannual report as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Had I a child he would not go to 
school with my consent before the age of 
seven, and I should expect him at the 
age of fourteen to be much better devel- 
oped and much better educated than if 
he entered school at the age of five.’’ 
This statement has aroused some little 
discussion among the educators in the 
vicinity of Boston. 

President Eliot says, ‘‘I believe that 
the boy or girl who enters the kindergar- 
ten at four and goes to a public or pri- 
vate school at six will get a better start 
than one who begins his school life at 
seven.”’ 

Supt. Edward P. Seaver, of Boston, 
says, ‘‘As a rule I think no harm can 
come to healthy children if they begin 
their school career at five.’’ 

Supt. George I. Aldrich, of Brookline, 
does not think children are sent to school 
at too early an age. 

Supt. Francis Cogswell, of Cambridge, 
believes in the Cambridge system, which 
takes children off the streets, and places 
them in the kindergarten department at 
ages ranging from three and a half to 
four and a half years. 
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Summer Travels of Teachers. 


Hotels and Boarding-Places Abroad. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The hotels and boarding-places, of which the addresses are 
given below, are recommended by the Teachers’ Guild, of 
England. They are neat and comfortable, and most of them, 
as will be readily seen, are es inexpensive. 
Prices are for board by the week, unless otherwise indicated. 


Scotland. 


Aberdeen, Aberdeenshire: Miss Cattanach, 8 Brighton 
place. $7.50. 

Macduff, Banffshire: Rev. A. Drummond, The Manse. 

Inverness, Inverness: The Caledonian hotel. 

Kirkwall, Orkney: Temperance hotel. $10.00. 

St. Andrews, Fife: Mrs. Robert Haxton, 45 Argyle 
street. ; 

Kirriemuir, Forfar: Archibald Campbell, Airlie Arms 
hotel. $1.50 per day. 

Edinburgh, Midlothian: Miss Donaldson, 4 Stafford 
street. 

Perth, Perthshire: D, Y. Proudfoot, Waverly hotel, 
York place. 

Melrose, Roxburgh: Anderson’s Temperance hotel. 

Stirling, Stirlingshire: The Waverly Temperance 
hotel. 

Inverary, Argyllshire: 
Temperance hotel. $8.00. 
Iona, Argyllshire: Mrs. McFarlane, Staffa cottage. 
Ayr, Ayrshire: Mrs. A. Buyers, 32 Queen’s Terrace. 
Rothesay, Bute: Dr. Philp, Glenburn, Hydropathic. 

Loch Lomond, Dumbartonshire: Mrs. Clark Collichip- 
pen, Luss Glen. 

Dumfries, Dumfries: Palmer’s Temperance hotel. 

Glasgow, Lanarkshire: Mrs. Macindoe, Kerrsland Ter- 
race, Hillhead. 

Kyleakin, Skye: Mrs. Turner, Kyleakin hotel. 


Denmark. 


Svendborg, Funen: H. S. H., near railway station, 
Frk. Marie Hansen. 
Copenhagen, Zealand: Hotel Monopol in Kongens 


Nytorv. 
Kallundborg, Zealand: H. S. H., middle of Cordil- 


gaden. 


John Thomson, Thomson’s 


France. 


Angers, Anjou, Hétel de Londres, Quai Ligny. 

Dyon, Bourgogne: Hotel Bourgogne. 

Brest, Bretagne: Grand Hotel de Morgat, par Crozon, 
prés de Brest. 

Argelés, Gascogne: Maison Laborde. 

Rosendael, Flanders: Villa des Roses, Pension Inter- 
nationale. ns 

Fontainebleau, Ile de France: Hotel Victoria. _ 

Montmorency, Ile de france: Mdme. Monier-Grimaud, 
prés de Paris. 

St. Quentin, Ile de France: Mdlle. J. Reboul, 12, Rue 
de la Comédie. 

Paris: Mdlle. Chevreau, 26, Rue Lubeck; Mdme. Quat- 
remain, 176 Boulevard Malesherbes; Mdme. Amiel, 28, 
Rue Madame, near Sorbonne. 

Nimes, Languedoc: Hoétel du Cheval Blanc. 

Lyon, Lyonnais: Hétel Europe. 

Cannes: Miss Whiteley, Villa Valentina, Rue de Fréjus. 

Menton: Mrs. Norton, Villa Stella Bella. 

Monaco: Hétel de la Condamine. 

Nice: Mrs. Busby, 38 Rue Cotta. 

Bayeux, Normandie: Hotel Luxembourg. 

Dieppe, Normandie: Hoétel de France. 

Le Havre, Normandie: Mdme. Buchard, 40, Rue Fréd- 
eric Bellanger. 


Mont St. Michel, Normandie; Hét:1 Poulard, Ainé. 

Rouen, Normandie: Miss Bedells, 44, Route de Neuf- 
chatel. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Picardie: Mr. T. Zuccani, Hétel 


Victoria, 4, Rue de Boston. 


Arles, Provence: Hétel du Nord. 

Marseilles, Provence: Mdme. Brochier, Hgtel Breteuil, 
29, Rue Breteuil. 

Chamonix, Savoie: Abbaye de St. Jacob. $8.00. 

Tours, Touraine: Hotel du Faisan. 


Germany. 


ies Alsace: Pension Rother, Schifflentgasse, 
Baden, Baden: Pension, Villa Bliicher, Internationale, 
Gernsbacherstrasse, 100. 
Heidelberg, Baden: Pension Anglaise, Anlage, 49. 
Freiburg, Baden: Pension Internationale, Friedrich- 
strasse, 37. 
Bayreuth, Bavaria: Herr Uhrmachermeister Zehnter, 
Richard Wagnerstrasse, 22. 
Munchen, Bavaria: Hotel de l'Europe. 
Nurnberg, Bavaria: Hotel Strauss. 
Berlin: Pension Beck, Halleschestrasse, 20. 
Potsdam, Brandenburg: Fraulein Klee, Sans Souci, 
Mauerstrasse, 11. 
Hamburg: Pension Winckel, Internationale, Ernst- 
Merckstrasse. 
Gottingen, Hanover: Fraulein Stegemann, Hainholz- 
weg, 46. 
-e Hanover: Pension Brendecke, Marienstrasse, 
Neustadt, Hartz Mountains: Hotel Pension, Hohn- 
stein. 
Darmstadt, Hesse: Frau Nover, Grafenstrasse, 27. 
Frankfurt am Main, Hesse: Miss White, Anglo-Ger- 
man Pension, Eiserne Hand, 33. 
Mainz, Hesse: Hotel d’Angleterre. 
Weisbaden, Hesse: Pension Anglaise. 
‘ Libeck, Libeck: Fraulein Tollens, Cronsforder Allée, 
5A. 
Bingen, Rhein Preussen: Hotel Germania. 
Bown, Rhein Preussen: Frau Spatz-Thron, Quantius- 


- strasse, 9. 


Coblenz, Rhein Preussen: Fraulein von Eicken, Ober- 
werth. 

Dresden, Saxony: Frau Banck, Luttichaustrasse, 14. 

Leipzig, Saxony: Pension Miller, Querstrasse, 14. 

Schandau, Saxony: Hotel Stadt Berlin. 

Breslau, Silesia: Pension Engler, Feldstrasse, 10. 

Eisenach, Thuringia: Pension Schultes, Grabenthal, 
18. 

Jena, Thuringia: Miss Snell, Lutherstrasse, 10. 

Weimar, Thuringia: Frau Bessier, Villa Bessier, Worth- 
strasse, 37. 

Stuttgart, Wurtemburg: Pension Riithling, Olga- 
strasse, 31. 

Belgium. 


Antwerp, Antwerp: Hotel du Commerce, Rue de la 
Bourse. 

Brussels, Brabant: Mdme. Allante, 11, Rue Jour- 
dan. 

Ghent, East Flanders: Hotel Royal, 7, Place d’Armes. 

Ostend, West Flanders: Mr. D. W. Williams, Villa 
Salambé, 66, Rue Royale. 

Bruges, West Flanders: Mrs. Dear, Pension Interna- 
tionale, 4, Rue Anglaise. 

Rochefort, Namur: Hotel Biron. * 


(To be continued) 


A list of Hotels and Boarding-Places in England, Wales, and Ireland was published in THE 


SCHOOL JOURNAL of May 30. 
and Switzerland will be given next week. 


The list for Holland, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
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In and Around the Convention City of 1903. 


An Old-Fashioned Town. 


By Wiu1AM S. Bircg, M. D., Provincetown, Mass. 


Away down on the tip end of Cape Cod, on a narrow 
strip of land scarce two milesacross, where the deep roar 
of old ocean is ever heard, lies a quaint, old-fashioned 
place whose history dates back to the first landing of the 
Pilgrims, before the settlement at Plymouth was thought 
of. 

Provincetown reminds one of some foreign land. Its 
front street extends for three miles along the water's 
edge, and is so narrow in places that two teams can barely 
pass each other. The wooden houses are built close to- 
gether, and one meets with a strange admixture of race 
elements among the people. The dark-skinned features 
of the Western Island Portuguese predominate, for they 
form about one-half the population. Then come the 
ruddy-faced Scotch type from Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, and last the native-born American, who com- 
prises something like one-third of the sum total. 

The male members of this community are among the 
toilers of the sea, gaining their precarious living from 
the depths of the ocean. Aside from those engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, there is scarce a lad over sixteen 
years of age who is not in some way connected with the 
fishing industry. Cod, haddock, and mackerel fishing are 
carried on. Fresh, salt, and dried fish are shipped to all 
parts of the country. The whale fishery, which at one 
time was a flourishing industry, is still carried on to a 
limited extent, but in these days the crews are made up 
principally of West India negroes. 

The Portuguese were first brought to Provincetown 
by the whalers who put in to the Azorean islands to re- 
cruit provisions and crew. This was many years ago, 
and they have been steadily increasing in numbers ever 
since. They make good citizens, prudent and saving, 
and a large number own their homes. 

On the eleventh day of November, 1620, the Mayflower, 
partially disabled by beating about the Atlantic, her crew 
worn out with anxiety and privations, anchored in Pro- 
vincetown harbor. Before landing, all signed a compact 
agreeing to unite themselves together into a body politic 
for the planting of a colony either there or at some other 
point on the coast, as might seem practicable. They 
then chose Mr. John Carver, governor. It was here that 
the first death occurred, the wife of one of the Pilgrims 
being drowned in the harbor. Later on the first birth 
took place, and the child was named Peregrine White. 
Several excursions were made in the ship’s boats to vari- 
ous parts of the cape, but finally the planting of a colony 
there was abandoned, and the Plymouth of the new world 
was established a little later on. A handsome memorial 
tablet at present stands in the town hall yard commemor- 
ating the first landing of the Pilgrims, and the Pilgrim 
Memorial society will, without doubt, in a short time 
have completed the raising of fifty thousand dollars for 
the erection of a handsome monument on the highest 
hill in the place, given by the town to the society for 
this purpose. The state has promised twenty-five thous- 
and dollars when a like amount shall have been pledged 
the society by private individuals. , 

As a summer resort Provincetown is unexcelled by 
any place on the Atlantic coast, and is growing in popu- 
larity every fyear. The quietness of the place, the kind- 
hearted fisher folk and their families, the bathing, 


boating, and fishing all go towards making it an ideal spot. 

A board walk extends the whole length of Commercial 
street for three miles along the water front, making a 
thagnificent promenade for people who are fond of walk- 
ing. Two-horse open barges run thru the town during 
the summer months, at intervals of twenty minutes, a 
five-cent fare being charged each way. Among the 
many pleasant drives to be taken is one over the state 
road across the sand dunes to the Race Point life saving 
station on the back-side of the Cape. Here the genial 
Captain Fisher takes especial delight in showing to vis- 
itors the paraphernalia of the service, and going thru 
the exceedingly interesting drill which the crew are 
obliged, by the government regulations, to execute at 
least twice a week. Another interesting ride of seven 
miles may be taken to the Highlands of Cape Cod, where 
one of the largest lighthouses on the coast may be in- 
spected. Here also, on the very edge of the bluff, stands 
a little cottage commanding a broad view of the Atlantic. 
For many years Mr. I. M. Small has telegraphed marine 
reports to Boston of all vessels passing the Highiands, 
and often the first news of some long overdue vessel, to 
gladden the hearts of anxious friends, is sent over the 
wire from the little signal station on the back-side of the 
gray old cape. 

In the early fall, when the vessels come home from the 
Grand Banks, it is interesting to watch the “ making” of 
cod fish. Thousands of the salt cod are taken from the 
vessels and spread out to dry in the sun on light wooden 
frames called “flakes.” After being thoroly dried they 
are sent to all parts of the country in the form of common 
cod, boneless fish, and other more elegant preparations. 

The vessels of the fresh fishing fleet are among the 
finest of their class in the world, and seen at a distance, 
coming into the harbor with all sail set, they resemble in 
appearance gentlemen’s pleasure yachts. 

Two New York artists have erected handsome studios 
and conduct a summer school here, bringing many of 
their pupils with them. 

The New York Yacht club makes Provincetown har- 
bor a stopping place on the annual cruise, and the hun- 
dred or more yachts of various kinds and sizes form an 
exceedingly pretty picture. The Cape Cod club has 
headquarters here, and every August a three-days re- 
gatta is held, yachts from Boston, Marblehead, Gloucester, 
and other parts of New England participating in the 
races. 

One of the old time customs, observed nowhere else 
except it be in Nantucket, is still in force here. This is 
the heralding of any importan. event by the town crier, 
that official going thru the streets ringing his bell, and 
stopping every few moments to proclaim his message. 

There are numerous hotels, cottages, and boarding 
houses where the visitor can be entertained, and also a 
sanitorium where the invalid can receive proper care and 
attention. 

In the fall and winter this coast is often visited by 
tremendous gales, and many a staunch vessel has found 
her last resting place on the back of Cape Cod. Between 
Long Point light, which guards the entrance to Province- 
town harbor, to Wellfleet, a distance of only fifteen 
miles, there are six life saving stations, which shows 
that the government of the United States appreciates 
the danger to which those that “go down to the sea in 
ships” are exposed in this locality. 








Provincetown from the Water. 
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What You Will Seein Boston. V. 


By Frederick W. Coburn. 


The Municipal and Metropolitan 
Park Systems. 


Do not go away from the Hub without at least a few 
glimpses into its admirable parks and breathing grounds— 
with which no city of the world is better equipped. In- 
deed, this is one of the features that makes metropolitan 
Boston, in spite of its long winters and searching east 
winds, probably the most delightful community in Amer- 
ica to live in. For a detailed account of the park system 
I must refer you to the N. E. A. guide-books, and, par- 
ticularly to the “Boston Park Guide,” written and pub- 
lished by Mr. Sylvester Baxter, art critic of the Boston 
Herald, and secretary of the preliminary Metropolitan 
Park Commission. One suggestion, however, for classi- 
fication of the Boston places of recreation may be useful 
in helping you to choose what to look into of all the 
wealth of material presented here. It is an immense 
aggregation of great and small parks covering more than 
14,000 acres, but the various reservations of the munici- 
pal and metropolitan systems may be divided into those 
that appeal either to your sociological or to your natural 
history tastes. That is to say, you will want to visit one 
or two of the former kind for the sake of the study of 
humanity; of the latter, for the sake of beautiful nature. 





West End, Provincetown. 


In the one class I should include the Charlesbank park, 
Franklin field, Marine park, Revere beach, the historic 
Common, Wood Island park and the playgrounds in the 
North End, Charlestown, and North Brighton. Under 
the latter head I should place the Public Gardens, Com- 
monwealth avenue, the Parkway (including the Charles- 
gate, fens, and riverway); Leverett park, Jamaica park, 
Arnold Arboretum, Franklin park, Stony Brook woods, 
Blue Hills reservation, Middlesex fells, Beaver Brook 
oaks, and Lynn woods. 
Charlesbank Park. 

What you will choose to inspect from the former cat- 
egory depends, of course, somewhat upon taste. In a 
general way, if you want to see a playground that closely 
complements the public school system, you had better, 
considering its interest and accessibility, spend consider- 
able time at the Charlesbank park, which extends along 
the shore of the Charles river for a stretch of something 
like half a mile between West Boston and Craigie bridges. 
Here, close by the densely crowded West End, and within 
easy reach of the populous foreign districts of the North 
End, open to the prevailing summer breezes from the 
broad basin of the Charles river, you will discover a nar- 
row park admirably equipped with opportunities for rest 
and recreation for the vast population served. 

This is Boston’s most useful playground. Here, in the 





cool evening, you will note little mothers with children 
who must otherwise have perished for lack of fresh air. 











A Fish Wharf, Provincetown. 


The Charlesbank free, open gymnasia, which are utilized 
to their utmost capacity during the warm months, are 
said to have been the first institutions of their kind in 
this country, and still lead as the most complete of their 
class in the world. At the northerly end of the grounds 
is a gymnasium for men and boys, with excellent cinder- 
path for running and bicycle practice; with apparatus of 
the most approved kind, the whole institution being in 
charge of a first-class professional athletic instructor 
who gives free training to all who wish it and advice as 
to the best means of physical development, based upon 
Dr. Sargent’s system of physical examination. Many of 
the strongest young athletes of the United States re- 
ceived their training here at Charlesbank. 

Nor are the women and girls neglected, for, at the 
southerly end of the park, they have their gymnasium 
combined with a playground and creche for children. 
These grounds are carefully screened by shrubbery, so 
that they are not open to public gaze. Within, you will 
find a running track and a well-kept lawn, where little 
children from the tenement houses may play on the grass 
under the eyes of their mothers or other attendants, for 
whom along row of covered seats has been provided. 
Some sand courts for the children are also there. which 
have long been immensely popular with the little ones. 
The women and children’s department is in charge of a 
committee of the Mas-achusett’s Emergency and Hygienic 








Sand Dunes, at Provincetown. 
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Association, with trained women superintendents and 
assistants, 
Amid Sea Breezes. 


Tharlesbank, being but a short ride or walk from the 
‘state-house and the business center of the city, is prob- 
ably the most profitable of the Boston recreation grounds 
to visit, if you can see only one. There are, however, 
numerous other portions of the park system devoted to 
‘this philanthropic kind of work, amongst which you will 
mot fail to note Revere beach, a stretch of fine sand, 
where, for an extent of nearly three miles, the state has 
created a reservation, with an admirable bath-house fur- 
nishing bathing suits and lockers at an almost nominal 
rate to those who wish to patronize them, where, on a 
warm evening, or on Sunday, you will sometimes find 
well-nigh 100,000 people disporting themselves—a sort 
of Coney Island, this; but Bostonized, municipalized. 

Not less interesting, at the extreme end of the penin- 
sula of South Boston, is Marine park, said to be the 
greatest rendezvous for yachting in the United States. 
And the people who go yachting from here are not, for 
the most part, millionaires. Hundreds of little pleasure 
boats of all kinds, public and private, are docked at this 
point, for it is the policy of the park commission to en- 
courage individuals in making use of the various conven- 
iences offered. Public craft—row-boats and canoes—at 
very reasonable rates of fare can be had here, and you 
can, in no better way, see a bit of Boston Harbor than to 
hire a boat for an afternoon. 

Then there is the great pier at City Point, which ter- 
minates at a little artificial island. This is a double- 
decked structure upon which ‘thousands can sit in the 
midst of ocean breezes, watching the shipping as it goes 
in and out of the harbor, and, at the entrance of the 
pier, you discover a picturesque building designed by Ed- 
mund M. Wheelwright, for many years Boston’s city 
architect, and author of the monumental work on school- 
house architecture, of which THE SCHOOL JOURNAL re- 
cently published a long review. This structure contains 
500 dressing-rooms for bathers, a restaurant, and other 
conveniences for the people. The interesting feature, in 
a general way, about this Marine park is that it furnishes 
an ideal outlet for South Boston, a region of rather poor 
and unlovely tenement houses. As an example of what 
Boston is doing for its own socialization you will find it 
hardly less interesting than Charlesbank. 

Amongst these recreation grounds you could easily 
spend a week, for there are numerous others, such as the 
Wood Island park, a local pleasure ground for East Bos- 
ton, covering an area of forty-six acres saved from tide- 
flooded marshes and admirably adapted to varipus recre- 
ative uses, and, again, thruout the heart of the city, you 
will find recreation piers, small playgrounds where boys 
ray play baseball and other games, and public bath- 
houses located in convenient spots. But, perhaps, in the 
heated season of the convention time, you may take more 
delight in seeking out the rural rather than the urban 
parks for exploration. No large city is more easily 
dropped out of sight than Boston. 


The Arnold Arboretum. 

One institution of nature-study interest, which, above 
all others, you must not miss, is the Arnold Arboretum 
in Jamaica Plain, which you will reach from the heart of 
the city by means of a Jamaica Plain car fron Park street 
or Dudley street. This park, a department of Harvard 
university, is beyond peradventure the foremost “tree 
museum” in the world and one of the largest scientific 
gardens. Arming yourself with some good botanical 
handbook—such, perhaps, as the little book on “How to 
Study Trees,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Company— 
you cannot do better than to spend at least one after- 
noon at the Arboretum, which is essentially a beautiful 
park of an area of 222 acres of hill and valley, set out 
with every kind of tree, shrub, and flowering plant that 
-can possibly be induced to thrive in this climate. 

The present shape of the Arboretum is due to co-ope- 
zation of the city of Boston with the university, whereby 





it was made a distinct feature of the park system, con- 
taining driveways and walks just as in the neighboring 
Franklin park or in the reservations about Jamaica pond. 
There are about two miles and one-half of first-class park 
roads constructed thru the Arboretum, and more will be 
opened presently. The Forestry building, built by Hollis 
H. Hunnewell, and devoted to the study of trees, is well 
worth looking into, for there you will find the cones of 
the Arboretum’s collection of conifers, which can hardly 
be surpassed anywhere, and a collection of specimens of 
wood given by Mr. Morris K. Jessup in duplication of a 
similar gift made by him to the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. In this building is the 
office of the director of the Arnold Arboretum, Prof. 
Charles Sprague Sargent, of the chair of arboriculture 
at Harvard university and author of two of our most 
monumental botanical works—his report as chief of the 
Forestry Division of the Tenth Census and “The Sylva 
of North America.” Professor Sargent recently left 
Boston for the Far East, where he will make collections 
for the Arboretum in China and Siberia. 

One of the facts you will especially be struck with in 
the Arboretum is that it represents the highest present 
perfection of the art of landscape architecture which has 
been more successfully practiced about Boston than any- 
where else in this country. Much of its seemingly nat- 
ural beauty is due to the skill of Mr. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the designer of most of the Boston parks, of 
Central park in New York, Prospect park in Philadel- 
phia, and Golden Gate park in San Francisco, and the 
site of Stanford university at Palo Alto. Many people 
believe that in the Arboretum he achieved his most won- 
derful success. Certainly we have in it a beautiful unity, 
dependent upon scientific arrangement, beginning with 
the magnolias and ending with the conifers —an arrange- 
ment that never obtrudes, tho it gives an agreeable sense 
of completeness. The larches, ashes, mulberries, oaks, 
tupelos, elms, hornbeams, yews, catalpas, beeches, locusts, 
firs, and chestnuts—to mention a scattering few out of 
a total of over sixty genera with almost unnumbered 
species—are all brought down to the road for the enjoy- 
ment of those who ride or walk, but it is left to the bot- 
anist, the landscape architect, the horticulturist, to dis- 
cover how systematically they have all been grouped. 

This system of. groups is in several cases responsible 
for the great beauties which the Arboretum has to show. 
For instance, the wonderful and golden flowering of the 
thousand and more forsythias in the early weeks of May, 
and about June first, the unparalleled display of lilacs— 
more than 350 distinct varieties, comprising by long odds 
the largest collection in the world; and a little later the 
bloom of the wistaria and the blossoming of the Japanese 
cherry trees. Much of this floral loveliness will have 
passed in July, but the crowning feature of the Arbor- 
etum you may at any time visit—the Hemlock Gorge, 
so-called, which one reaches from the southeast gate. 
Here the cool full-grown hemlocks cover a little hill 
from which they descend to a brook that has eaten out a 
ravine at its base. There are thousands of these hem- 
locks, many of them equal to the finest specimens in the 
north woods, and all conjoined in a solemnity of shade 
that transports the visitor far from all contagion of the 
city. Here you get a bit of the primeval forest almost 
in the heart of Boston, untouched by axe and unharmed 
by fire since Colonial times. That this should survive in 
a great American city is proof of the watchful conserva- 
tism with which some of the choicest woodland assets of 
this New England community have been guarded. 

While you are out at Jamaica Plain, you must run 
over to Jamaica Pond, which is also included in the park 
system, and near the banks of which you will do well to 
visit the site of the residence of Francis Parkman, the his- 
torian, who was one of the most enthusiastic of the Boston 
horticulturists and landscape enthusiasts. And, while we 
are on this subject, let me note that the celebrated Bos- 
ton culture has of late years become, to a considerable 


extent, a matter of horticulture, and that if you wish to 
(Continued on page 686.) 
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SUMMER TRAVEL GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, a 
glorious y apemnnet to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Every teacher is 
planning for some special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year many delightful trips have been arranged 
in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in Boston, July 6-10. Other excursions 
of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ associations, among them the state conventions 

of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, and others. 
Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes, such as Mar- 

tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with 

the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid opportunities of recrea- 





tion, sight seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation outings add largely to the interest 
which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. ‘ 


» \ 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE 


International United Society of Christian Endeavor: 
DENVER, COLORADO, JULY 9th to 13th, 1903 


Will sell, on July 6th, 7th, and 8th, Excursion Tickets limited for return 
passage until August 31st at 


Rate of $45.00 for the Round Trip 


from New York, and proportionate rates from other points. 


To meet the requirements on travel to Denver on this occasion, Tours 
will be operated under the Personally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 


Tourists will travel in the highest grade of Pullman equipment, and the special trains will 
be composed of dining cars, compartment cars, sleeping cars, and observation cars over the 
entire route. . 

The observation cars will be similar to those used on the famous Pennsylvania Limited. 
This style of car is by large odds the most popular car in the train, and one which exemplifies 
the latest development of transcontinental travel. Its interior presents a revelation in car con- 
struction. The body of the car is an open sitting room, finished in hard wood, and furnished 
with armchairs and sofas. Among its conveniences are a writing desk, a library of selected 
books, and movable tables. The daylight streams through handsome plate glass windows. 
The rear door is composed of plate glass from its top to within two feet of the floor. The rear 
platform is deeply recessed, so as to form an open observatory. The protecting sides of the 
car and the overhanging roof shelter its occupants while they sit and enjoy an unobstructed view 
of the dissolving scenery. This platform will accommodate about twenty people in camp 
chairs. The car is tor the free use of every passenger. 

There will accompany the party a thoroughly experienced Tourist Agent. Perfectly familiar 
with the territory covered, he will be enabled to answer all demands upon his knowledge, and 
relieve passengers of the thousand and one annoyances incident to traveling individually. 

A feature of the Pennsylvania Railroad Tours is the Chaperon. She isa lady of experience, 
well versed in the art of traveling, and her especial duty is the care of ladies traveling without 
escort. 


For detailed itineraries and full information, address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Ass’t Gen’] Passenger Agent, Philadelphia; or Colin Studds, Ass’t Eastern 
Passenger Agent, No. 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or consult Ticket Agents. 
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NILLUS TRATED 
FOLDER published by the 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
tells why CHAUTAUQUA 
LAKE with its varied phases of 
summer life is one of the most delightful 
resorts in the world. Apply to any ticket 
agent or address 

D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent 

7 NEW YORK 
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‘‘ The Four-Track Series”’ 


This is the title of a series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 


These small books are filled with information regarding the 
best modes of travel and the education that can best be obtained 
by travel, the whole world now agreeing with Lord Beaconsfield 
that ‘‘ Travel is the great source of true wisdom.’’ 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of America—to 
trips to the islands of the sea and around the world—giving a 
mass of useful information regarding the time required for a 
journey, its cost, and other particulars not easily obtained else- 
where. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and new and accurate 
maps of the country described. 

It takes a fifty-two-page catalogue to give an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of this series. The following are the most 
popular numbers: 

No. 1—The Luxury of Modern Railway Travei. 

No. 2—The Railroad and the Dictionary. 

No. 8—America’s Summer Resorts. 

No. Hing nes ro s Winter Resorts. 

No. 6—In The Adirondack Mountains. 

No. ae (ir to Go to New York. 

No. 8—Two to Fifteen Days’ Pleasure Tours. 

No. two Days at a. Falls. 

No. 10—The Thousand I slands 

No. 18—Urban P: pulation in 1900. 

No. 16—Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series.” 
No. 20 -Adirondack a and How to Reach Them. 
No, 25—A Message to Gare 

No. 28 -A New Map of Asia ond the Chinese Empire. 

No. 81—Seen from the 

No. 34—To Ottawa, Ontario, via Rideau Lakes. 


The Four-Track News 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Travel and Education— 
100 or more pages, every one of which is of human interest, 
Mailed free to any address in North America for 50 cents a year; 
foreign countries one dollar. Single copies 5 cents. Sold by 
news dealers. Grorce H. Dantets, Publisher, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
Send a tlvo-cent stamp for a fifty-tlvo page Illustrated 
Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series.’ 











THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine of 
Travel and Education & aA 


More than 100 pages monthly 


Its scope and character is indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illustrated...... Frederick A. Ober 
Haunts of Eben Holden—Tllustrated...... Del B. Salmon 
A Journey Among the Stars Illustrated Frank A Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem......... Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto Rico Tlustrated. H. Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem ....... Minna Irving 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated....... H. M. Albaugh 
hie Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—Illus. Charles B. Loomis 
he Three Oregons Tilustrated .. Ifred Holman 


inca Prophecies Fulfilled—Illustrated George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated Luther L. Holden 
A Little ae Cousin - jilustrated Baws Ee ge L. Greig 
The Mazamas—lIllustrated _......... ..-. WillG Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem.. . Joe Cone 

A Little Bit of Holland -Ilustrated.. Charlies B. Wells 





e Romance of Reality Illustrated..... Jane W. Guthrie 
Samoa and Tutuila Lllustrated........... Michael White 
Under wexican Skies—Illustrated........ Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter IlJustrated........... Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories arenes 

OG PUMA ee 5 siniceig... kvincece, Vere William J. Lampton 

The Confedernte White House........ Herbert Brooks 

SEES PAE ais. cein's care cet carcic aeciaviveasesie John K. Le Baron 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


Gerorce H. Dantets, Publisher, 
Grand Central Station, New York 
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N. E. A.Boston 


If you are going to the meeting at Boston this year, do not for- 
get the fact that the train service of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. is the largest and most complete between the West 
and Boston. 

Six daily trains each way over the Lake Shore, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, Pittsburg and Lake Erie, New 
York Central and Boston & Albany roads between Chicago, ‘Toledo, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg and Bos- 
ton, providing through sleeping cars, dining cars and fine day cars. 

| i to Boston and return will be sold by the Lake Shore, 
Excursion Tickets July 2, 8, 4and 5, at one fare for the round trip, plus 
$2.00, going and returning by the same route, or you can go one route and return by 
different route at somewhat higher rate. Tickets good returning until Sept. Ist. 

All railways will sell in connection with the Lake Shore. 





, ivi are given on tickets over the Lake Shore, such as, stop- 
Special Privileges overs for visits to Lake Erie Islands, Lake Chautauqua, 


and at Niagara Falls; also on tickets from west or south of Cleveland, option of boat or 
rail between Cleveland and Buffalo, in either direction, without extra cost. 


We will be glad to furnish any desired information about your trip to Boston. 
Write for ‘‘ Book of Trains ’’ and ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons; ” address 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland Ohio. 
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SE ABO A RD Air Line Railway 


Shortest Line Quickest Time 
to and through 


FLORIDA 


Reaches the Southwest 


Via ATLANTA 


Double Daily Service Cafe Dining Cars 
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J. C. HORTON, E.P.A., 1183 Broadway, New York 
CHARLES L. LONGSDORP, N.E.A., Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD F. COST, Traffic Manager CHARLES B. RYAN, Gen. Pass. Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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Go to the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


At BOSTON, MASS. -In July 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
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“2 WEST SHORE RAILROAD 


ON ALL FAST TRAINS 


Rates the Lowest Via this Picluresque Route 


For tickets, time tables, and full information apply to offices 


In CHICAGO—205 South Clark St. 


In ROCHESTER-—20 State St. 


In BUFFALO-—277 Main St. In SYRACUSE—128 East Washington St. 


SUMMER. IN THE CATSKILLS 


Send stamp for list of hotels, boarding house 
rates and full information 3 
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PLANT LINE 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND 6 NEWFGUNDLAND 

















Offers most delightful ocean sail out of Boston to 
the east, comprising a short, deep sea _ e, a sail 
along the entire Nova Scotia Coast through the Straits 
of Canso and Northumberland Sound. Also by con- 
necting steamer through the celebrated Bras D’Or 
Lakes. Side trip can also be made from Halifax to 
the Land of Evangeline. No other summer trip offers 
so many and such varied attractions, ranging from 
‘fone night at sea’’ to a ‘‘six days’ cruise of four- 
teen hundred miles.’’ 

Send stamp for an illustrated booklet ‘‘ Lights 
along the Shore,’’ and an elaborate map of the Prov- 
inces, in colors. 

Steamers sail every Tuesday and Saturday at 12.00 
noon from north side Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


J. A. FLANDERS, Passenger Agent. 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MASS. 
H. L. CHIPMAN, Manager, HALIFAX. 














Cc. E. LAMBERT 
General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK 


“A Delightful Vacation for 
American School Teachers.” 


In connection with 
the meeting of the 
National Educational 
Association at 
Boston in July, 
teachers cannot find 
a more delightful or 
profitable summer 
vacation than a 


Trip to Jamaica 


—to a foreign land, 
among foreign } 
people and sur- || 
roundings; into the | 
tropics with all its |) 

lavish profusion of |i 
rare plants, fruits | 
flowers, and exotic 
vegetation on every hand; where the atmosphere is so pure and clear, 
the stars seem nearer and brighter than ever betore; where that mag- 
nificent constellation, the Southern Cross, appears in all its mystic 
beauty; where you will find the warm crystal waters of the Gulf Stream 
flowing on every shore, and the soothing ‘‘ trade winds” constantly 
blowing, and so tempering the climate and atmosphere that the 
thermometer never indicates lower than 70 degrees or higher than 85 
degrees. You will find lofty mountain peaks (nearly eight thousand 
feet high), lovely valleys, beautiful plains, broad, clean, sandy sea 
beaches where sea bathing is a delight and a healthful tonic; firm, 
smooth, well kept roads, permitting delightful strolls, drives, or 
bicycling; excellent hotels and boarding-houses at very reasonable 
rates, suited to almost any purse; an absolute freedom from flies, 
mosquitoes, reptiles, frogs, or fevers. And all this can be reached by 
a restful sea voyage of five days on the United Fruit Company's 
splendid ‘‘ Admiral” steamers, which will sail from Boston every 
Wednesday and Friday during the spring and summer season. To 
demonstrate the merits of this unequalled summer vacation, they will 
offer a reduced rate of $60 for round trip, including meals and berths, 
tickets good from May 1 to October 1. In order to secure good 
state-rooms, application should be made at once. Address Passenger 
Department, United Fruit Company, Boston, for ** Tropical Holidays” 
or any information about Jamaica. Mention this paper. 
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Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth’s greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide # # 


Pictures of it; For25centswill 
= send the sea- 


son’s novelty—a Grand Canyon photochrome 

view, uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 

eo tints. Or, for same price, a set of four 
lack and white prints, ready for framing. 


Books about it: For 50 cents 
will send a 


Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 93 illus- 
trations, cover in colors; contains articles 
by noted authors, travelers, and scientists. 
Worthy a coy in any library. Or will mail 
free pamphlet, ‘‘ Titan of Chasms.’’ 


General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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LOW RATES 
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All Points West 


via the popular 





during 


UMMER« 
ACATION 


to 





Drop a R. E. PayNE, G.A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
one cent A. W. ECCLESTONE, D.P.A., 

postal card 385 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
to L. P. BurGcgsss, N.E.P.A., 
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B. F. HORNER, G.P.A., Cleveland, O. 


258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“* Free from the care which worries and annoys 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 











This is one of the most complete publi- 
cations of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go to 
spend their vacation this summer. 


It contains a valuable map, in addition 
to much interesting information regard- 
ing resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















A earn 
Handsome 
Book Free 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer—the famous 
region of Northern Mich- 








Summer gen Al 
Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52-page book, colored 
cover, 200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, new 
1903 maps, and information 
about the train service on the 


Grand Rapids & 


Indiana Railway 
(The Fishing Line) 


Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 
via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; low 
rates from all points. 

Fishermen will be interested in our booklet, 
‘Where to Go Fishing,"’ mailed free. 

Me L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger a | 











Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE 
NORTHERN 
TOUR 


Through the most interesting and 
historic region in America. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
AU SABLE CHASM 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
LAKE GEORGE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SHARON SPRINGS 


are a few of the numerous cool and 
healthful resorts to which the 


Delaware & Hudson 
Lines 


lead. The Shortest, Quickest, and 
Best Route between 


New York & Montreal 


The Leading Carrier of Summer 
Tourists 








‘© A Summer Paradise,’’ an illustrated book of 
practical information mailed to any address on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 
J. W. BURDICK, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent, 





ALBANY, N. Y. 


H. G. YOUNG, | 

2nd Vice-President. | 

| 

New York City Ticket Office and Bureau of 
Information: 21 CorTLANDT Sr. 


from Chicago July 1 to 10. Return limit August 31. Via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Thro’ train service from Chicago to Denver. 
among the Rockies will be a good investment in health and 


strength and contentment. 


A vacation 


Moderate charges at hotels, 


boarding houses and ranches. 
Complete information on request. 


W. S. HOWELL, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 








The magnificent through train 
service maintained by the 


“BIG FOUR” 


In connection with the 














New York Central, Boston 
& Albany, and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry’s, 


Includes Buffet Parlor, Café-Libra- 
ry, Dining and Observation Cars, 
and Pullman Sleepers to 








BOSTON 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 


July 6-10, 1903 











Low Rates from All Points 
Write for Rates and Folders 








WARREN J. LYNCH W. P. DEPPE 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst. Gen’! P. & T. A. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Most Direct 





The Only Two and Four Track System 





The Quickest as Well as the Best Route 





From BOSTON = 0 


ALBANY BUFFALO 
DETROIT TOLEDO 
CHICAGO andthe WEST 


is bia the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 





and the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and 
Dining Car Service, and the most 
thorough equipment possible, 
make this the most delightful 
and popular route for all tourists 
from New England. 


A. S. Hanson, &en- Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 
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$18.75 Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo; 


$19.00 to Deadwood, Hot Springs, So. 
Dak., Casper, Wyo., and intermediate 

ints, via Chicago & North-Western 

’y. One-way second-class tickets on sale 
May 19, June 2 and 16, July 7 and 21, 
August 4and 18, and September 1 and 15. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 
East. Fast trains. Service unexcelled. 
For particulars apply to your nearest 
agent or address H. A. Gross, 461 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


Lake St. John and the Saguenay. 


Who has not heard of the furore created 
amongst tourists and sportsmen by the 
- sy up of the fascinating route to 
the far-famed Saguenay river in northern 
Canada by way of Quebec and Lake St. 
John? One of the most romantic round 
trips ever planned for a Summer out- 
ing consists of a _ triangular trail— 
from Quebec to Lake St. John by a 
railway that crosses the Canadian Adi- 
rondacks for 190 miles;—from Lake St. 
John to Chicoutimi, at the head of navi- 
gation on the Saguenay, by the last com- 
pleted link of this railway, and back to 
Quebec by steamer thru the deep rift 
cleft in the massive mountains of the 
Saguenay by the dark majestic river of 
the same name on its way to the sea. 
From the mouth of the Saguenay at 
Tadousac, the steamer’s route to Quebec 
in its ascent of the noble St. Lawrence 
lies past the fashionable Canadian water- 
ing places of Cacouna, River du Loup and 
Murray Bay, the miracle-working shrine 
of La Bonne Ste. Anne and the lovely 
Isle of Orleans; the most magnificent 
view obtainable of rock-girt, Citadel- 
crowned Quebec, being that to be had 
from the deck of the approaching steamer. 
This Lake St. John is the source of the 
Saguenay and the home of the famous 
ouananiche or fresh-water salmon, the 
greatest game fish in existence. Here 
the comfort and safety of the tourist or 
angler are looked after by the Indian 
guides who pitch his tent, cook his meals 
and propel him with rapid yet easy gliding 
motion over seemingly endless water- 
ways, in the birch-bark canoes of which 
Longfellow has so musically sung in 
Hiawatha. 


Colorado 


Is easily reached by the fast train ser- 
vice of the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. The Colorado 
Special fast daily train, one night to 
Denver from Chicago and the Central 
States (only two nights en route from 
the Atlantic seaboard), leaves Chicago 
daily 6:30 Pp. M. A second daily train, 
similarly equipped, leaves Chicago 11:30 
Pp. M. Personally conducted excursions 
in tourist sleeping cars. All agents 
sell tickets via this route. W. B. Knis- 
kern, P. T. M., Chicago. 


$25 to Colorado and Back. 

It has been estimated that between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in the 
United States take a vacation every 
summer. They spend between $400,000, - 
000 and $500,000,000 yearly in pursuit of 
pleasure. This is a great deal of money 
to spend during a vacation, but this 
season the expenditure percapita may be 
somewhat less on account of the low 
railroad rates offered by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

From July 1 to 10 this line will sell 
tickets to Colorado and return from 
Chicago for $25. This will enable many 
to enjoy their summer’s outing at slight 
expense. Colorado resorts are cooler 
than the seashore. 

Through train service, Chicago to 
Denver, every day via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Union Pacific 


ine. 
W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 








DELAWARE WATER GAP 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, sur- 
Lackawanna rounded by delightful resorts at Stroudsburg and through- 
Railroad out the Delaware Valley; an ideal region for spring and 
summer. A _ beautifully illustrated book describing 
these resorts and containing a fascinating love story entitled « For 
Reasons of State,” will be sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York City. 
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AN IDEAL VACATION EXCURSION 


A sail on the elegant new steamers of the Old Dominion Line to Old 
Point and Norfolk; thence across the Blue Ridge Mountains, through his- 
toric Old Virginia, to Natural Bridge; returning to New York down the 
Shenandoah Valley, far famed for its picturesque scenery; visiting en 
route Luray Caverns, the most wonderfully beautiful in the world, 
Washington or Gettysburg, Baltimore and Philadelphia. Besides the 
points named above, Richmond, Petersburg, Roanoke, and numerous 
other interesting points can be visited en route without additional cost. 

The trip can be made very comfortably within a week at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $43.00, exclusive of carriage drives and such like extras. Pullman 
sleeping-car fare is not included, as the entire trip can be made in day- 
time. Pullman sleeping cars are, however, on the trains for those 
desiring them. 

For descriptive matter, tickets, and for various trips by sea or rail, and 
for excursions to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge direct, call on 
or address 

L. J. ELLIS, J. E. PRINDLE, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, Traveling Passenger Agent 
No. 3988 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tickets sent by mail or wW.B.BEVILL, TELEPHONE: 
messenger to any address G. P. A. Roanoke, Va, 2907 Franklin 
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Hupson RiveR BY DAYLIGHT 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip 
on the American Continent 





The Palace Iron Steamers NEW YORK and 
ALBANY of the Hudson River Day Line 
DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAY 

Leave New York, Desbrosses Street, 8:40 A.M. 
New York, W. 22d Street, N. R., 9:00 A.M. 
New York, W. 129th Street, N. R., 9:20 A M. 
Albany, Hamilton Street, 8:30 A.M. 
THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER 
PLEASURE TRAVEL TO AND FROM 
The Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River 
The Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 
Hotel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 


TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ARE ON SALE AT 
ALL OFFICES 

A trip on one of these famous steamers on the 
noblest stream in the country offers rare attrac- 
tons. They are fitted up in the most elegant 
style, exclusively for passengers. Their great 
speed, fine orchestras, spacious saloons, private 
parlors, and luxurious accommodations in every 
respect render, them unexcelled. Handsomely 
appointed dining-rooms, with superior service, 
are on the main deck, affording an uninterrupted 
view of the magnificent scenery for which the 
Hudson is renowned. 4s a delightful link in 
your journey to the National Educational As- 
sociation Convention at Boston, the trip up or 
down the Hudson River on one of these Steamers 
is recommended to the tlelegates. 

THROUGH TICKETS sold to all points, and 
baggage checked to destination. 
Send 6cts. for copy of “Summer Excursion Book”’ 

F. B. HIBBARD E. E. OLCOTT 
Gen'l Passenger Agent Gen’l Manager 

Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 











The Scientific Life. 


(* Before the breakfast has been prepared, or 
after it has been servedand eaten, the housewife 
should add up the different amounts of proteid, 
fat, and carbohydrate found in the foods. The 
computing cards should be used, at each 
meal. Inthe evening you can find out whether 
you have taken too much of one kind of tood or 
not enough of another.’—Mary Moulton Smith.) 


Mother’s slow at figures, but she always 
has to count 

The proteids to see that we secure the 
right amount. 

She keeps a pad of paper and a pencil 
near the sink, 

And estimates our victuals—all the 
things we eat or drink. 

She lists our carbohydrates and she scrib- 
bles down the fat, 

And our specific gravity she always 
watches that. 


Mother’s slow at figures, but she wants 
to do her best. 
She’s listened to the lectures until she is 
ossessed 
Of scientific demons and a regulating 


card— 

And while she chews her pencil all the 
eggs are boiling hard. 

She gets bewildered with it, and she has 
to balance up, 

And the coffee is so sturdy that it almost 
cracks the cup. 


Mother’s slow at figures—so our break- 
fast’s always late; 

The proteids and the hydrates make the 
task for her too great. 

We never get a luncheon, for she figures 
on till noon, 

And finds we’ve overdone it, and that 
almost makes her swoon. 

Mother’s tabulating every pennyweight 
we eat— 

Except the meals we smuggle from the 

‘ restaurant down street.—Chicago Tri- 
une. 





Bofton 


Bofton, the Metropolis of New 
England, is commodioufly fitu- 
ated on the Sea Shoar. ’Tis a 
large and well ordered Town, 
and hath been chofen as the 
meeting place of the National 
Educational Afsociation in July. 
The Excurfion Rate’ over the 
Michigan Central, The Niag- 
ara Falls Route, is open to the 
Publick. Delightful Side Trips. 
Send 2c for Bofton Booklet. 


For Information apply to 


In Adam's Falk 
We Sioned aD. 


Thy Life to Mend 
This Bock Attend. 






The Cat doth play 
And after flay. 


A Dog will bite 
A Thief at night. 


An Eagles fight 
Is_ ont of fight, 





The Idle Fool 
Is whips at School, 


L. D. HEUSNER, 


General Weftern Pafsenger Agent, 


mt 
Pantin pebitanattbent co 


119 Adams Street, CHIcaco, 








QUEBEC & LAKE ST. JOHN 
RAILWAY 


THE NEW ROUTE TO THE FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY 


And the ONLY RAIL LINE to the Delightful SUMMER 
RESORTS and . ISHING GROUNDS north of Quebec, and 
to Lake St. John and Chicoutimi, through the 


CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 


Trains connect at Chicoutimi with Saguenay Steamers for 
TADOUSAC, CACOUNA, MURRAY BAY, and QUEBEC 


A round trip. unequaled in America, through matcbless 
Forest, Mountain, River,and Lake Scenery, down the majestic 
Saguenay by daylight and back to the Fortress City, touching 
at all the Beautiful Seaside Resorts on the lower St. Law- 
| rence, with their chain of commodions hotels. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, bas first-class accommoda- 
tion for 300 guests, and is run in connection with the Island 
House, at Grand Discharge, of Lake St. John, the Centre of 
the Ouananiche Fishing Grounds. Golf Links near Hotel 


Roberval. 2 
PARLOR AND SLEEPING CARS 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY BEAUTIFUL CLIMATE 


Connection with trains of the Great Northern Railway of 
Canada for Grand’ Mere and the celebrated Shawirigan Falls, 
the Niagara of the East. ae aN 

Apply to the Ticket Agents of all Principal Cities. 

A beautifully illustrated Guide Book free cn application. 


) QUEBEC & LAKE ST JOHN RAILWAY, 
The New Route to the 
FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY. 
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IMEEP COOL 1 ONG ISLAND Snnes’® 
THIS SUMMER! Ocean South Winds 
BATHING [json sresinoa cos usrsgaidpe it : 

BOATING , 

FISHING 

DRIVING 

GOLF 

TENNIS 





Telegraph and Telephone to All Sections 
Send 4 cents to cover postage on SUMMER HOMES, a book giving Hotels and Boarding Hous¢s 


THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 


First-Class Train Service 


H. B. FULLERTON 


HowarRD M. SIT: 
be Sp. Agt. Pass’r Dep 


General Passenger Agent 


263 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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What to See in Boston. 

(Continued from page 676.) 
see it at its best you will need to get acquainted with the 
work of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, founded 
in 1829, and now having a membership of nearly one 
thousand. The building, which stands opposite the 
new Symphony hall in the uptown Back Bay district, is 
one of the ornaments of what seems destined to succeed 
Copley Square as the center of cultivated Boston; but 
the effects that emanate from this building and its so- 
ciety are to be found everywhere in Boston suburbs—in 
Mrs. John L. Gardiner’s estate in Brookline; in the 
Hunnewell and Sargeant estates; the Botanic Gardens, 
the Ames and Gilman estates at North Easton, and even 
in the Roebling estate at Trenton, New Jersey. 

But to get back to our parks. Franklin park, in 
West Roxbury, is another of Mr. Olmsted’s magnificent 
creations, with its Playstead, its Greeting, its Music 
Court and Little Folks’ Fair, deer park, tennis ground, 
golf links, and Long Crouch woods. Covering about a 
square mile of territory Franklin park is distinctly com- 
parable to Central park, in New York city, in usefulness, 
and in landscape attractiveness possessing distinct ad- 
vantages over that stretch of ground. One of the pe- 
culiarly clever creations of Mr. Olmsted in the laying out 
of Franklin park is the way in which the Blue Hills 
of Milton, the highest point of land anywhere to be found 
along the Atlantic coast, tho separated from the park by 
a populated stretch of country, has still been incorpor- 
ated, as it were, as a part of the system. The same thing 
is true of Stony Brook woods, a rocky wilderness of 
475 acres in West Roxbury and Hyde Park. 

The Neighborhood of Middlesex Fells 

In another part of the greater Boston, that is to say, 
to the northward, in the towns of Malden, Melrose, Med- 
ford, Winchester, and Stoneham, is a rugged tract of 
land prevailingly wooded, known as the Middlesex Fells, 
a region of cliffs and picturesque waterfalls, which by 
reason of its sterility was never well cultivated or popu- 
lated, and which, in 1899, was taken over by the 
Metropolitan Park Commission. That it has always been 
a proper spot for a woodland park may be seen from an 
entry by Governor Winthrop of the date of December 7, 
1632, in which it is stated that “The governor, Mr. Nowell, 
M. Eliot, and others, went over Mistic river at Med- 
ford; and, going N. and by E. among the rocks about 
two or three miles, they came to a very great pond, hav- 
ing in the midst an island of about one acre, and very 
thick with trees of pine and beech; and the pond had 
divers small rocks standing up here and there in it, which 
they therefore called Spot Pond. They went all about 
it upon the ice. From thence (toward the N. W. about 
half a mile) they came to the top of a very high rock be- 
neath which (towards the N.) lies a goodly plain, part 
open land and part woody, from whence there is a fair 
prospect; but it being then close and rainy, they could 
see but a small distance. This place they called Cheese 
Rock, because when they went to eat somewhat they had 
only cheese (the governor’s man forgetting for haste, to 
put up some bread).” 
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The Middlesex Fells,the name of which was proposed by 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter, are not exactly a popular pleasure 
ground, are not so intended to be; but rather preserve a 
stretch of some 3,200 acres of wild woodland penetrated 


Tablet Commemorating the Landing of the Pilgrims. 


by well-graded carriage roads. In other words, the ef- 
fect of a drive thru the Fells is not at all dissimilar to 
that of adrive thru the mountain regions of central 
New Hampshire with this exception, that nowhere will 
you note a trace of the woodchopper’s devastating axe. 

Altho only six or seven miles at its southern entrances 
from the golden dome of the state-house, you might, 
while in the heart of the Middlesex Fells, imagine your- 
self almost anywhere in the north woods. There are, 
however, points, particularly on Cairn hill, where you 
may look down into the densely-populated Boston basin 
and realize that man and nature are not far apart. Sev- 
eral beautiful lakes, now used as reservoirs by the Met- 
ropolitan Water Commission, but in nowise spoiled by 
such use, add variety to the forest landscape. One of 
the pleasantest ways to go into the Fells is by way of 
Pine Hill, Medford, of which a view is here shown, and 
from which the prospect is surprisingly fine. Spot Pond, 
which lies in the center of the Fells reservation, is a 
rather large sheet of water and exceedingly beautiful. 
If, for any reason, you do not feel like taking a trip into 
the White mountains, hire a conveyance for‘an after- 
noon’s drive thru the Fells. 





BosTONn’s NEW HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
The finest Building in the World devoted exclusively to Fruits and Flowers. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Crade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerni 
advertisements are admit 


aids to “Caching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of school op lies are inserted for 
i School ds, superintendents, and teachers wil 


urposes of information on‘y, and no paid 
nd many valuable notes: from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to ator 0; THE 


ScHooL JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


A pleasing medium for decoration, which may be found of 
use for kindergarten work, is keroo. It is nothing more nor 
less than sealing-wax, and it can be used for a multiplicity 
of purposes. e outfit for working consists of a tripod of 
brass, surmounted by a plate of brass and asbestos, with an 
alcohol lamp underneath; a box of sealing-wax of any or all 
of the eighty-two colors, from which you may choose, and a 
simple tool for stirring. ; 

A skilled worker can easily produce beautiful work with 
this outfit, while an amateur can make a strikingly bizarre 
effect with little thought. The material lends itself to the 
— of mosaic effects or the old-fashioned semi-opaque 
glass. 


The Central School Supply House is making a specialty of 
anatomical models, and it is said to be the only house in the 
United States that manufactures them. The old models 
were imported from Germany. The American product is 
better in quality andin appearance and costs less. 


An improvement in school desks has been devised by Rob- 
ert G. Litsey, of Haskell, Texas. It is asort of truck with 
hooks for raising the desk from the floor and permitting its 
being moved about the room. Easy cleaning of the rooms is 
the special object of this device. It may be adapted to 
any number of desks in a row, if so desired. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has issued apamphlet 
on ‘‘ Plain Versus Rubber-tipped Pencils for School Use.’’ 
It states that the tendency among teachers and school au- 
thorities is to return to the plain pencil. The reasons are 
trat the rubber tip is the most expensive form of eraser, 
since pupils soon soil the rubbers and these are then useless; 
— will do better work with the plain pencil, and the rub- 

r-tipped pencils are ready agents for transferring disease 
germs. 


As manufacturers of papers for the fine printing and pub- 
lishing trades, controlling their output from the raw mate- 
rial to the finished product, Dill & Collins, of Philadelphia, 
are in a position to meet any reasonable demand. Their 
papers are clean, soft, high in color, durable, and they pre- 
sent a line of exceptional uniformity. 


Sydney A. Phillips, of New York city, is handling a twenty- 
year calendar, an odd and interesting contrivance, from 
which one can easily deduce the day of the week of any of 
the next twenty years at a a. That is to say, any one 
can do this who has grasped the principles on which the cal- 
endar is constructed. It can be easily understood, and its 
curious appearance serves to increase the ardor of the be- 
ginner. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company offers an ex- 
ceedingly attractive accident insurance policy for the vacation 
months. The cost is low and the rates advertised in another col- 
umn are specially arranged to benefit teachers. This company 
has offices in all the principal cities of the United States, but 
full particulars may be obtained from the main office, 290- 
292 Broadway, New York. 


—- Baird & Company, of Boston, have received a 
contract for placing a new stained ome window at Phillips 
Exeter academy, Exeter, N. H. This will probably be one 
of the most beautiful windows in New England. e center 
will be a mass of blue iris with their lea age, the blossoms 
being in violet blue, variegated with gold. It will certainly 
be a most effective piece of work. 


The school sup oe of the J. L. Hammett Company, 
of Boston, whic been the New England agency for 
kindergarten supplies for more than twenty years, announces 
a 5 change in policy. The New York office of this house has 
not handled the kindergarten supplies, but will do so in the 
future. The house announces that it is now — to sup- 
ply a full line of these goods from either New York or Bos- 
ton, to all points in the United States and Canada. 

The officers of this enterprising house are: M. T. Rogers, 

resident; H. H. Young, treasurer. The business of the 

ew York branch has made a great ~ during the past two 
years under the management of W. H. Shepard. 


The Lothrop Publishing a, of Boston, has recently 
published its first text-book. This is, ‘‘ Training for Citizen- 
ship,’’ an elementary text in civics, ¥ J. W. Smith, for- 
merly superintendent of schools in Bay City, Mich. The 
same house will soon bring out ‘‘King’s Elementary Geog- 
raphy,’’ the first of a two-book series in that field. Charles 
. als the author, is the master of the Dearborn school in 
oston. 


The committee on school libraries in New York city hopes 
to be able to advertise for bids for books for the libraries 
before July 1. 


It is a bold request that an advertiser makes, when 3,000 
superintendents, 400,000 teachers, and 15,000,000 pupils in 
the schools are challenged to improve on the ‘‘ Wherewithal 
Method of Education ’’ in its natural, logical, and normal 
forms of roe > Froebel and Pestalozzi bequeathed their 
methods to the nineteenth century, but the Wherewithal 
method, it is claimed, is for the twentieth century. For 
elucidation see the advertisement in another column. 


The new railroad of Canada, the Quebec and Lake St. 
John, has issued a beautiful brochure concerning the newest 
and grandest of Canadian summer tours, from Quebec to the 
falls of the Saguenay. The illustrations are well worth 
study, the more noteworthy being views of Quebec, the 
Ouiatchouan Falls, Cape Eternity, and the Bay of Tadoussac. 
An interesting and realistic study of an old woman weaving 
homespun upon an old wooden loom, is especially striking 
and well done. 


The Lake Superior Steam ——— Company, Ishpeming, 
Mich., has completed contracts for heating two buildings of 
the College of Mines and the East Houghton school, both of 
Houghton, Mich ; also schools at Newberry, Iron Mountain, 
and Sault St. Marie, Mich., and a central combination fan 
and direct system for the high school, manual training school, 
and Froebel school at Marquette, Mich. 


All teachers of arithmetic, who are interested in the latest 
devices in that line, should send for the fundamental table 
and drill cards published by G. H. W. Kastrup, of Kankakee, 
Illinois. These cards give addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division tables, and oral and blackboard drills. 


The Standard Crayon Conete. of Lynn, Mass., owners 
of the largest crayon factory in the world, have issued a new 
catalog. It contains detailed descriptions of the different 
varieties of — manufactured by the firm. Anything and 
everything along these lines is illustrated and nothing newer 
or better can be obtained anywhere. 


The Pullman Automatic Ventilator Company has received 
permission from the board of education of Doylestown, Pa., 
to make a practical test of its ventilator in the public schools. 
This is a device arranged to be set in the window-sash. It 
consists of an automatic valve which conveys fresh air into 
the room; when a certain amount of foul air has accumu- 
lated turns so to let it out. 


The Herman Mayer Manufacturing Company has been or- 
ganized in Detroit, Mich., with a capital stock of $35,000, to 
manufacture the Lorenzen arithmetical device, which con- 
sists of a board with colored disks. This is arranged for use 
with the children in the primary schools for rendering the 
lessons in number work easy. 


Eighty Remington typewriters have been bought for the 
Chicago high schools. 


‘* All About Venetian Iron”’ is the title of a little manual 
giving designs, methods, and tools recommended for use in 
this work by Robert M. Smith, supervisor of manual train- 
ing in the Chicago public sehools. It contains a number of 
SS exercises in Venetian iron work which give many 

elpful suggestions and ideas to teachers of manual training. 

In his preface the author claims for this kind of work sev- 
eral advantages: It teaches the principles of design; can be 
taught to both boys and girls; is the natural outcome of 
much of the kindergarten work; is intensely interesting to 
the children, and thoroly educational; combines training of 
the mind, eye, and hand, affords free scope to the creative 
powers, cultivates habits of observation and exactness, de- 
velops dexterity of hand. (Orr & Lockett Hardware Com- 
pany, Chicago. Price, $0.25.) 


The New Jersey School and Church Furniture Company, 
of Trenton, has adopted a strike settlement plan which 
unions have not been able to overcome. The company has 
been eenploying about one hundred workmen and had never 
had any labor difficulties. The workmen recently joined the 
—- union and demanded more wages and shorter 

ours. 

The company posted'a notice at once, setting forth that 
the factory would be closed down until machinery had been 
installed to take the place of the hand-workme 

The <7 will, hereafter, make all its gdods by ma- 
chinery and will require practically none of the class of labor 
represented by the strikers. 


Extension seems to be the order of the day with school 
supply people. The latest announcement along this line is 
that of the Grand Rapids School Furniture Company, which 
will enlarge its works this summer. 

Plans have been prepared for a four-story addition, 150 
feet long by sixty feet wide. Another story is to be added 
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to parts of the main structure. When the additions are 
complete there will be a factory building 600 feet long and 
four stories high. 


The Acme Stationery and Paper Company has made mil- 
lions of pads and tablets for school use. At present the 
ype ne | is specializing on a line of ten-cent tablets. It has 
a sp endid line of note-books, composition-books, and'spelling- 
pads. 


The Michigan Central has in press a quaint souvenir of the 
Boston N. E. A. Convention, containing interesting accounts 
*of Boston from Morary’s Dictionary, 1694; Morse’s Dossiers, 
etc., and illustrated with fac-simile cuts from the New Eng- 
land Primer, Goodrich’s History of the United States, Snow’s 
Boston, etc. They will send it to any address upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 


Ames & Rollinson, 203 Broadway, New York, make a 
speciality of furnishing diplomas to schools in any desired 
quantities. They also do a large amount of excellent en- 

ssing upon short notice. So large has the demand been 
for their engrossing that they have been obliged to open a 
special department for this kind of work. 


A slate has been patented by Caroline B. Tompkins, of 
Jersey City, which contains most of the minor articles used 
by a child in school. The inner edge of the frame is grooved 
so that a ruler can slide up and down. The ruler is provided 
with a slate cleaner on one side and a pencil sharpener on 
the other. The side frames hold pencils and pens. The let- 
ters ot the alphabet and the numerals ornament the top of 
the frames. 


The Kny-Scheerer Company have moved their department 
of natural science to the third floor of the building at 225-233 
Fourth avenue, New York. This givesample space for show- 
ing to good advantage some of the wonderful things which 
they carry in stock. Any science teacher could spend a num- 
ber of profitable hours in looking over the stock placed 
ready for inspection, and the company invite all who are 
interested to visit and inspect the cases. 


During the past year E. J. Johnson & Company, 38 Park 
Row, New York, have greatly enlarged their facilities for 
producing blackboards. To such an extent has the business 
grown that their facilities and amount of production are not 
surpassed by any single producer in the business. The com- 
pany is making a strong point of giving all business prompt 
attention and shipment, which should prove an a in- 
ducement to buyers, as during the last year all blackboard 
orders have been delayed from two to six months. 

The company is also giving especial attention to finishing 
boards in a manner creditable to the firm and satisfactory to 
the user. It is desirable that school boards order articles 
along this line as early as possible, as the quarry owners are 
unable to handle the rush of orders which usually pour in 
during the month of July. 


Some of the best places in this country for fishing are in 
Michigan, and can easily be reached by the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana Railway. It has long been called ‘‘The Fishing 
Line.’’ Why, is well told in a booklet entitled ‘‘ Where to 
Go Fishing.’’ The illustrations are good and the copy is re- 
plete with information concerning bass, trout, muscallonge, 
pike, and pickerel. 

The revival of the applied arts is, to a great extent, due 
to the spirit of manual training that now pervades the 
school. Of all the handicrafts there is none that gives 
greater dexterity to the hand than wood-carving, of which 
chip carving is an interesting branch. This subject has been 
well treated in the third of ‘‘ Howto Do It’’ series, published 
by the Art Craft Supply Company, of Chicago. The author, 
T. Vernette Morse, tells us, and illustrates with many de- 
signs, how to accomplish this work. 

he requirements of chip carving are few, jong ry | it 
is a craft that appeals to both the school and home. It has 
an affinity for the plain, severe lines of modern furniture, 
and is about the only style of decoration that can be used to 
advantage on old mission furnishings. 


Egyptianized Clay. 


An invention has been made by E. G. Acheson which is of 
great interest to teachers of clay modeling in the public 
schools. This invention consists in so treating clay and 
other earthy materials that the products made therefrom 
are vi greater strength than is ordinarily the case, the 
shrinkage and warping in the process of drying and baking 
is reduced, and the solubility and plasticity of the material is 
increased. The importance of these improvements can only 


be appreciated at their full value by those thoroly familiar. 


with clay and its workings. 

The process of treatment is to place the clay in water with 
a little tannin in the solution. As little as one-half of one 
per cent. of tannin develops wonderful results, requiring 
thirteen per cent. less water than otherwise, to make the 
clay soft. The maximum effect of the process and treatment, 
however, seems to be obtained by the use of two per cent. 
of tannin in a ten-day treatment. The treatment consists 
merely in keeping the clay wet with water, so that tannin is 
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dissolved. In the burned form the strength of the clay is 
increased fifty per cent. while in the sun-dried form it is in- 
creased in tensile strength 350 percent. Tests on many 
clays show this to be true. 

he Acheson treatment removes the crackling tendencies 
of many clays. In cases where clay articles are to be made 
of a certain size, they can be made more exact by the 
Acheson process, as there is less shrinkage. Many of the 
plastic clays are off color, but non-plastic clays of desired 
color will be brought into service by the Acheson process. 
The name given by the inventor to the clay treated by his 
process is ‘‘ Egyptianized clay.’’ 


Mounting Botanical Specimens. 


_ The teacher of botany often meets with difficulty in show- 
ing specimens toaclass. Too often some slight tendril or 
vital part has withered and accidentally been destroyed. 
When, too, an object is brought before the class close in- 
spection is entirely out of the question, on account of the 
inability to handle the specimen without destroying it. 

This difficulty can be overcome in the sim ee manner, 
and why it has not a greater and wider use is ioed to under- 
stand. Take the specimen, lay it ona piece of cardboard, 
place a piece of glass over it, and fasten board and glass to- 
gether with any sort of paper pasted over the edges. 

This will preserve the most delicate specimen from injury, 
and still leave it perfectly available for exhibition purposes 
and for study. 


A School Exposition. 


The great interest manifested in the exhibits at the Sum- 
mer School of the South, at Knoxville, Tenn., in 1902, has 
led the managers of the school to provide a special building 
and to organize a regular exposition of school work, school 
books, pictures, apparatus for scientific laboratories, manual 
training tools, and school supplies of all kinds to be exhibited 
at the session of this school for 1903. This building is lo- 
cated at the center of the grounds, immediately fronting on 
the main thorofare. The main auditorium is only seventy- 
five feet distant, and all the chief lecture halls are in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The exposition building is of wood, thoroly waterproof, 
well-lighted, and ventilated. The management of the school 
will supply water, light, janitor’s services, and guards. It 
is expected that exhibitors will send their own representa- 
tives, but, if requested, the management will recommend 
reliable persons to look after theexhibits. The building will 
be ial open from eight in the morning until eleven at 
night. 

A floor plan of the building will be sent on application. 
The space has been divided into rooms or alcoves, 17 x 21 
feet, which will be rented at from $130 to $180 for the period 
of the school. A large number of concerns, sufficient to oc- 
cupy half of this. building, have already sent requests for 
space. 

Ninety professors and lecturers have been engaged for the 
summer school, and everything points to an attendance 
larger even than lastyear. The manager of the exposition 
feature is W. W. Berry, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A Hygienic Drinking Fountain. 


A demand has always existed for a practical appliance 
which would do — with the germ-transmitting drinking- 
cup in schools. Such a device has been invented ly Charles 








H. Smith, a mechanic in the Yale Psychological Laboratory. 
It precludes the possibility of infection, can be set up easily, 
is simple in construction, and is cheaper and more durable 
than the drinking-cup. The accompanying cut illustrates 
fully the principles of construction employed. | 
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A New Blackboard. 


The inventor has always been as busy in the school supply 
field as in the other business activities in the world, so it is 
not surprising to learn that he has produced something new 
in the blackboard line. This is called Carbo-Slate and is a 
product placed on the market by The A. H. Andrew’s Com- 
pany, of Chicago. The manufacturers claim that it is su- 
perior to the hardest and smoothest Vermont stone slate ob- 
tainable, in color, hardness, marking, erasing, texture, dura- 
bility, and cleaning qualities. 

This material gets its name from the newly-discovered 
material, carborundum, which is used on the surface of the 
board. The crystals of the carborundum are ground into a 
fine powder by electrical appliances, and this gives a surface 
incomparable to any other ever made, surpassing in texture 
and hardness the best stone slate, and never becoming slick 
or glossy by use. 

The backing is composed of an indestructible, non-absorb- 
ent material, said to be something entirely new. It is im- 
pervious to dampness, heat, or cold, will lay to the wall like 
plate glass, without cracking or warping. 

The manufacturers also claim that it is the only perfectly 
smooth surface, dustless, slate blackboard made. It ismade 
in sizes 3, 3}, 4, and 4} feet wide, } inch thick, and in 
length up to twenty-four feet. The blackboarding weighs 
about a pound and a quarter to a square foot, is made in 
dark slate, soft velvety black, or mild green colors. 


Hand-Made Silver Glass. 


An important and interesting discovery in artistic and sci- 
entific glass making has been made after long experiment 
and investigation by John C. Baird, of Boston. Mr. Baird 
is no novice in the glass business, and the Nels Signal Glass, 
now widely used by railroads, was — by him several 
og ago. But his newly-perfected silver glass promises to 

his greatest achievement. This glass, which is manufac- 
tured by Redding, Baird, & Company, of Boston, is pure 
white. The rippling is effected by hand instead of being 
stamped by rollers, as it is in the cheap, translucent glass, 
but at the same time the methods of manufacture enable 
the makers to put it on the market at asmall fraction of the 
cost of the other special a glasses. It may be 
used in the same sashes as ordinary window glass, and may be 
cut into any shape or size, thus obviating the necessity of 
an expensive refitting. 

In the lighting of school-rooms of all kinds so much de- 
a upon a glass that will effectually transmit, diffuse, and 

eflect the rays of light, and thus increase the light without 
resort to artificial means, that it is a matter of economy to 
put inthe best glass for this purpose. The selection of 
Baird’s Hand-Made Silver Glass by so many authorities for 
the use of schools where a diffused light is necessary, shows 
that its merits are appreciated. 

Dark school-rooms, where pupils permanently injure their 
eyes by overstraining them, might be made lighter, more 
healthful and cheerful, by lighting with this silver crinkled 
glass, which multiplies the amount of light that will enter 
at a given window space, at the same time softening and 
diffusing it all over the apartment. 

In this case, science and art have combined to teach us 
that the wise use of translucent rather than transparent 
glass takes the edge off of dazzling, direct light, and at the 
same time diffuses it equally over the whole room. 

Unless all signs fail, this silver-finished, translucent glass 
is to accomplish as much for the children’s eyes and comfort 
as any one discovery or invention that has yet come into 
the school-architecture scheme. Every school official should 
look into the merits of the invention and see what it is capa- 
ble of for the schools. Bad eyes and poor light are ruinous to 
all school work. Ordinary glass overlights some desks and 
underlights others. An attempt to remedy this by 
various kinds of inside blinds or shades too often makes a 
bad matter worse. 


Some Botanical Appliances. 


The essence of science work must be direct, individual ob- 
servation. Inno branch of science is this more true than in 
the study of botany. Too often in the past has the teacher 
been content simply to teach the subject thru the text-book, 






Suitable Spades. 


o1 if specimens were used,to employ the first that were con- 
venient. How much better is it to teach this subject, 
wherever possible, in the field, where the pupil can gain 
some idea of the appearance of the plant or flower as it 
actually is in its native environment! In every case atten- 
tion should be directed to the relation of the surroundings to 
the plant and its adaptation to them. 
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a) 

Having once determined that the fieldis the proper school- 
room for the teaching of botany, let us consider the neces- 
sary appliances. Perhaps good work can be done without 
anything in the way of equipment; but the designers of sci- 
entific apparatus have made such useful articles for the 
botanist’s use that one can hardly do without them. In the 
accompanying illustrations, all of which represent articles 
kept in stock by the Kny-Scheerer Company, we find 
two varieties of spade or trowel. They are designed for 
different work. One would be useful in removing a plant 
with deep roots from the ground. The second would serve 
better for a shallow-growing plant to preserve the roots by 
taking up a quantity of earth with iv. 








Once having our plant well removed from the ground_a re- 
ceptacle is necessary to carry the prizes home in the best 
possible condition. The cans shown on this page are light, 
compact, and adapted in every way for this purpose. A good 
can for field work is almost indispensable. Carried within 
these tin walls the specimens are taken home protected, and 
they do not present the bedraggled appearance with which 
most botanists are so familiar. 





The art of getting specimens ready for preservation de- 
mands pressing for many kinds of plants. Let us hope, too, 
that the day of pressing in family Bibles or Webster’s Un- 
abridged is a thing of the past. The modern plant press 





does this work in a satisfactory manner, a great improve- 
ment on the methods of our fathers. reels 

With these simple appliances beautiful, scientific, and sat- 
isfactory work can be done and the results will be much 
more satisfactory than if we had gone at our work without 
due preparation. 


Light-Weight Eye Shade. 


Everyone, most of all the school officer or teacher, 
knows the importance of good eyesight, how good work and 
lf ; D good health depend upon clearness 





of vision, and how largely the order of 
the school depends on the ability to see 
well, on the part of the pupil. For 
years and years school boards and 
architects have wrestled with the 
problem of proper lighting, and the 
most desirable size and height of the 
windows. But in spite of all war: 
ings people continue to abuse their 
iY eyes, to read in poor light and with 

~ EY “  thelight shining directly into their eyes. 
To obviate many difficulties that grow out of the constant 
using of our organs of sight, eye shades have been invented. 
These undoubtedly rest the eyes, keep out the glare, and 
permit better work to be done. The main objection to most 
of these appliances has been the weight, but the shade here- 
with illustrated was designed especially to avoid this diffi- 
culty. Now a shade can be used with the maximum of 
comfort with the minimum of weight. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


Amasa Walker has resigned his position as New England 
manager for D. Appleton & Company, to become manager 
of the educational department of Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. Mr. Walker is a grandson of Amasa Walker, the’ 
well-known economist, and a nephew of the late General 
Francis A. Walker, pres:dent for so many years of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Walker began his 
school-book work for the Harpers in 1894. In 1897 he opened 
their branch office in Boston, and remained at its head until 
their school books were sold in 1899. He was with D. C. 
Heath & Company for a short time, but resigned to open the 
Boston office for the Appletons. 


The following have been appointed members of the Kan- 
sas Text-book Commission by Governor Bailey: Supt. George 
W. Kendrick, Leavenworth; Supt. H. P. Butcher, Argen- 
tine; Supt. A. B. Carney, Concordia; Supt. C. G Swingle, 
Riley county; D. O. McCray, Topeka; J. C. Starr, Scott 
City; S. I. Hale, La Crosse; John Madden, Emporia. State 
Supt. I. L. Dayhoff is a member ez officio. It will be the 
work of the board to adopt books in May, 1904, for the high 
schools of the state. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, the old board of directors, consist- 
ing of Edward F. C. Young, John A. Walker, William Mur- 
ray, Joseph D. Bedle, Edward L. Young, George T. Smith, 
and George E. Long, was re-elected. Pres. E. F. C. Young, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. John A. Walker, and Sec. George E. 
Long were re-elected by the directors. 


The Remington Typewriter Company is to reward its em- 
ployés for faithful service. All who have been connected 
with the company for a period of ten or more years are to 
receive a bonus of $100 a year, to be paid in installments of 
$50 every six months, on June 1 and at Christmas. 

This resolution applies to all men as fast as they complete 
the ten years of service. The plan is revocable by the com- 
pany at its will, and in the case of the men individually it 
1s conditional upon faithful and good work. At present, 257 
men are qualified to receive this generous bonus, which is in 
keeping with the strong reputation of the company. 


The board of school libraries of Illinois recently selected 
‘*The Story of Ab,’’ by Stanley Waterloo, now published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, to go permanently into the 
higher grades. It received the unanimous vote of the board 
as the — existing book conveying, together with the fas- 
cination of a thrilling story, a graphic and thoroly scientific 
account of the conditions of pre-historic life. 


Lemcke & Buechner, at the request of the trustees of the 
Columbia University Press, have made a contract to maintain 
the Press book-store, with a branch at the Horace Mann 
school, beginning July 1. The book-store will be fully 
equipped with bibliographical helps, students’ text-books, 
new books of interest to teachers and students, the publica- 
tions of the University Press, and drawing and laboratory 
instruments. 


The Prang Educational Company have removed their Bos- 
ton office to New York, combining it with the quarters at 5 
West 18th street, New York. 


Henry Holt & gr | have incorporated under the old 
firm name, with a capital stock of $250,000. Henry Holt is 
president; Roland Holt, vice-president; Joseph Vogelius, 
treasurer, and E. N. Bristol, secretary. Mr. Charles Holt 
has withdrawn from the business. 


The house of Little, Brown & Company has issued an in- 
teresting sketch of its history. It appears that the firm 
traces its origin back to 1784. This is, therefore, the oldest 
establishment of its kind in Boston. Since 1898, when the 
business of Roberts Brothers was acquired, Little, Brown & 
Company have been publishing more books of fiction, in addi- 
tion to law and subscription books, and books of a miscella- 
neous character. 


W. H. Meyer is now representing the Spencerian Pen Com- 
pany between New York and Chicago. 


Stanley D. Tagg, the Maryland representative of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, reports great success with Ward’s 
‘‘Rational Method in Reading.”’ 


Mr. G. M. Holden, of Springfield, Mass., has had published 
the addresses delivered at the complimentary banquet ten- 
dered to Dr. Thomas M. Balliet in February. Mr. Holden 
believes the addresses are worth preserving, and mark anin- 
cident which will be cherished by every educator as showing 
a growth of public appreciation of the teaching profession. 


An exhibition of educational periodicals, text-books, school 
furniture, and apparatus is to be held at the summer session 
of the North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, at Raleigh, N. C., July 1 to August 1. 


Mr. W. H. Ducker, who lately retired from the manager- 
ship of the New York office of Silver, Burdett & Company, 
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has entered the life insurance business. It is understood 
that Mr. Ducker received a flattering offer from the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 


_ William H. Chambers, a well-known agent of the Spence- 
rian Pen Company, died recently, after an illness of several 
months. He had been connected with this house for the 
me twelve years. His territory extended from Chicago to 

ew York, including Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York state. 


The committee appointed at the meeting of the dealers in 
old books has — its grievances to Mayor Low. At 
the conclusion of the interview the mayor assured the com- 
mittee that nothing would be done at present in regard to 
enforcing the junk dealers’ ordinance so far as the book 
trade was concerned. He also informed the committee that 
the city ordinances are now being revised, and he expected 
that this particular ordinance would be revised so as to ex- 
clude specifically the bookseller. 


A. Willard Morse, son of Jerome E. Morse, president of 
the Morse Company, of New York, is now located with the 
Chicago agent, L. E. Loveridge, 228 Wabash avenue. Mr. 
Morse is a graduate of Yale and has been in the New York 
office of the company for several years. 


The National Summer school, devoted to training teachers 
in methods of instruction in public school music, has issu 
an announcement which, in artistic arrangement and appear- 
ance, is extremely pleasing. Light brownand cream are the 
colors employed, and the combination is excellent and well 
worth attention, as showing what can be done in this line of 
work. It is a decided relief from the conventional brochure. 
The National Summer school is ably managed by Ginn & 
Company. The corps of instructors for this year promises 
an unusually fine session. 


The Texas legislature failed to re-enact the uniform text- 
book law at its recent session. 


E. P. Dutton & Company announce that they have become 
~ American agents of George Routledge & Sons, of Lon- 
on. 


The public schools of East Chicago, Ind., are equipped with 
appliances for teaching manual training. The expenses of 
installation were paid by a number of the city’s corpora- 
tions. 


W. S. Heitzman, formerly with Maynard, Merrill & Com- 
pany, is now representing Ginn & Company in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 


The United Brethren Publishing House, of Dayton, O., 
has secured the services of W. G. Clippinger, formerly with 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Mr. Chandler, who has represented Ginn & Company for a 
number of years in northern Illinois in connection with the 
Chicago office, has accepted a position with the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 


The Practical Text-book Company is receiving many com- 

liments concerning its work on business correspondence. 
This is in use in some of the best commercial schools of the 
United States, among them being commercial schools in Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Omaha, Pittsburg, Salem, (Mass.,) 
Brooklyn, Grand Rapids, Mich., Logan, Utah, and Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


John Wilson, for many years a proprietor of the Univer- 
sity Press in Cambridge, Mass., died May 12. Mr. Wilson 
was the son of John Wilson, who emigrated from Scotland in 
1846 and established in Boston the famed publishing estab- 
lishment of John Wilson & Son. 

His son learned the printing business thoroly, and, in 1879 
with Charles E. Wentworth, founded the University Press. 
During its existence many remarkable books have been pro- 
duced there. Many of the works of Holmes, Sparks, Pres- 
cott, Ticknor, Palfry, Judge Story, Quincy, Everett, Hill- 
iard, Dana, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, and 
Lowell were first issued from this press and gave it its world- 
wide reputation. 


Mr. McNutt, the well-known school supply. man of Buffalo, 
has just returned from a three months’ trip to Europe. He 
says he was gone ‘‘ just long enough to come back a better 
American than ever,’’ which is saying a great deal for aman 
of his patriotism. 


The general agent of the University Publishing Company, 
B. M. Howard, of Texas, died recently. He was born in 
Henderson, Texas, and was graduated from Sam Houston 
Normal school and Washington and Lee university. He was 
superintendent of schools at Mineola, Hillsboro, and Waxa- 
hachie. In 1885, he became the representative of the Uni- 
versity Publishing Company. 


WANTED—The services of some one with experience and 
ability to produce superior works on commercial subjects, 
especially kkeeping. None but the best wanted. No 
attention paid to answers not giving full particulars of self. 
Address Schoolmaster, care of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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As has already been announced, the official guide book of 
the N. E. A. is to oe by Ginn & Company. The 
text is the work of Edwin M. Bacon, the well-known writer 
of descriptive and historical books pertaining to Boston and 
New England. 


For the members and visitors to the convention this will © 


be a souvenir guide book. It will be furnished by Ginn & 
Company gratis to each member at the first meeting of the 
association. 

The publishers will make the publication attractive and 
satisfactory both in appearance and contents. As a piece 
of book-making it will be a fine example of the work of their 
celebrated Athenzeum Press. It is particularly appropriate 
that they should poy. this souvenir, for their offices are 
situated on one of the historic spots of New England, the 
site of the old Hancock mansion house. 


L. G. Newby, of Rand, McNally & Company, has been 
transferred from Wisconsin to Cook county, Illinois, and the 
state of Indiana. 


Richard Hardy, who severed his connection with the ~— 
Educational Company to accept _an executive position wit 
the New York Life Insurance Company, is said to be doing 
a large amount of business. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hopes 
—_ to hear that he has written his first hundred thousand 
policy. 

Joseph K. Butler, formerly with Butler, Sheldon & Com- 
pany as New York manager, is now with Peckham, Little & 
‘Company, in charge of the office supplies department. 


A Successful Advertising Agency. 


Since May 1 the Frank Presbrey Company has occupied its 
new offices in the Bancroft building, West Twenty-ninth 
street, being compelled to move from the John street office 
by rapidly increasing advertising business. This agency 
numbers among its patrons some of the most solidand repre- 
sentative advertisers in the world. The success of Mr. 
Presbrey has come thru hard work and original ideas, care- 
fully planned, so that his success is thoroly deserved. 

Mr. Presbrey was born in Buffalo, where he began news- 
nae work on the Courier in 1873. He soon decided that a 
college education was a necessity, and so he went to Prince- 
ton university, paying his way by writing and reporting 
during vacations. Graduating in the class of 1879, with 





Pres. Woodrow Wilson, he went West and became advertis- 
ing manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Denver & Rio Grande railroads. From there he went to 
McPherson, Kan., where he became publisher of the Weekly 
Republican. Later he migrated to Ohio, serving as business 
manager of the Youngstown News-Register. Following 
this experience he spent eight years in Washington as a 
newspaper correspondent, establishing Public Opinion dur- 
ing that period. Then he became business manager of the 
Forum, leaving that position to enter the advertising field. 

Mr. Presbrey’s knowledge of advertising matters brings 
him into requisition as a lecturer before large advertising 
associations, and during the coming summer he is to deliver 
some lectures on this subject and business methods at the 
Chautauqua assembly. 


A Well-Known Book-man. 


Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, who was for several years literary 
adviser to D. Appleton & Company, has become associated 
with the well-known publishing house of A. S. Barnes & 
Company as vice-president and active literary adviser of the 
concern. Mr. Hitchcock, during his long connection with 
the Appletons, made several notable introductions of authors, 
including Gilbert Parker, Stephen Crane, Felix Gras, Emer- 
son Hough, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, Stewart Edward 
White, and Edward Noyes Westcott. The numerous series 
of books which he has planned have ranged from juvenile 
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sets to series of business books and historical and biograph- 
ical works. ; 

The house of A. S. Barnes & Company was founded in 
1888, and has enjoyed great popularity. br gpg Moe well- 
known historical publications, the standard ‘‘ History of 
New York ’’ has been attracting attention. In fiction, books 
by Zangwill, A. J. Dawson, Edwin Pugh, and Annie Eliot 
Trumbull are among the latest publications, while Good- 
year’s ‘‘History of Art’’ and the work of Lyman Abbott, 
William Elliot Griffis, B. G. Northrup, Dr. George F. 
Lorimer, and many other standard authors indicate the 
range of the house’s publications. Doubtless arrangements 
are in progress for some important extension of its lists, 
but announcements will probably not be made before the 
autumn. 


New Quarters of the Morse Company. 


During the past year the development of the business of 
the Morse Company has been so rapid that new quarters 
became an immediate necessity. These publishers have 
found ample and delightful accommodations in the elegant 
new building of the Bank of the Metropolis, 31 Union square, 
Broadway and Sixteenth street, where they extend a hearty 
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Bank of Metropolis Building. 


welcome to their numerous friends. The new offices are 
spacious and light and afford an excellent view of down-town 
New York, the Hudson, and the Jersey shore. 

The book list of the company has increased rapidly of late. 
The series of Morse readers by Superintendent Balliet, of 
Springfield, Mass., and Miss Ella M. Powers, and ‘‘ Morse’s 
Educational System of Copy Books,’’ have been completed, 
as wellas ahistory of the United States, and a series of arith- 
methics by grades. Adoptions are coming frequently. ‘‘ The 
— Graphic Arithmetic ’’ on account of its original char- 
acter has attracted wide attention. The house is getting its 
share of adoptions thruout the country, and it has been par- 
ticularly successful in New England. 


Oliver typewriters are thoroly and attractively described 
in a twenty-four page booklet from the Oliver Typewriter 
Company, Chicago. The illustrations give a clear presenta- 
tion of each separate part, while the arguments are convinc- 
ing and conservative. 


The Prang Educational Company has ge a new box of 

water colors on the market. It resembles closely the old 

three-color box which the company has handled. The new 

_ = somewhat longer than the old, thus giving room for a 
rush. 


The Laing Planetarium Company recently sustained a con- 
siderable loss by fire. All damage was fully covered by in- 
surance, and but ten days were lost in making the plant as 
good as new. 


The Union-Castle Atlas, of South Africa, published by the 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, of which Donald 
Currie & Company, of London, are the managers, contains 
twenty-one plates, printed in colors. The plates contain 
thirty-six maps and diagrams, together with a gazetteer in- 
dex of more than 6,000 names. It opens with an account of 
the geographical features, the climate, and the mineral, and 
other resources of the land. There is a comprehensive map 
of South African railways and a guide giving fares and 
information in regard to them, and also coaches, mail 
—_ and bullock wagons whjch ply between the steam 
roads. 
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The Macmillan Company has issued a - 
phiet containing a list of books which have eal 
aes recently on outdoor life and gardening. 

escriptions of the books are given, and in 
some cases the contents. There are books on 
gardens, flowers, and ferns, on agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, fertility, the soil, irrigation, -vegeta 
bles, and everything that has to do with plant 
growing and gardening. Books of fiction are 
also included. A list is given of the volum e 
thus far published in the ‘‘Garden Craft ’’ and 
‘Rural Science ’’ series. 


An Illustrated Language Manual. 


The publication of ‘‘ Composition and Rhetoric 
Based on Literary Models.”” by Rose M. Kav- 
ana, of the Medill High school, Chicago, and 
Dr. Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1s a matter of more than ordinary impor- 
tance to English teachers, for in many ways it 
1s an extraordinary book. The theories and 
practices of the great English writers, organ- 
ized into what the authors call the ‘studio 
method,’’ have been presented in a remarkably 
clear and helpful form for use during the first 
three A ey of high school courses. It is the 
method of those who write literature rather 














than of rhetoricians who have a fondness for 
cataloging figures of speech as tho they were 
modern diseases. 
. Ha authors do not claim that this method is new, for it 
~ en used in architecture, painting, and the other arts 
wl sentensee. A literary model selected from some great 
ng ish author is analyzed into its literary elements or con- 
ae units, and the pupil’s own composition is based on 

4 analysis. In this way the pupil’s own theme becomes 
t 4 starting point for the instruction he receives. 

he book presents little theory and calls for continued 
practice. It correlates literature, rhetoric, and composition 
in a way that will command the enthusiasm of every pro- 
gressive English teacher. The old formal spirit which has 
pervaded “ school rhetorics for generations is altogether 
ne and in its place is a simple, natural spontaneity and 

. om which is as pleasant as it is unusual. 

R. ypographically the book is excellent, and it is made more 
attractive by eighteen = reproductions of master- 
pieces printed in colors. These illustrations serve as sub- 
jects for themes of description, etc. 

“ a Teacher’s Manval which accompanies the book is prac- 

- and tells the teacher just what she wants to know 
about the use of the method and the material in the book. 


(Rand, McNally & i 
Price $1.00.) y & Company, Chicago, New York, London. 


Another Old House Gone. 


aan house of Bangs & Company, which has been identified 
en a of the greatest book sales in this country, famous 

f ‘lik gatherings of book lovers, men of letters, and men 
of millions, is a thing of the past. Fletcher H. Bangs, the 
rey ese member of the firm, owing to continued ill-health, 
— en forced to retire from business, and has sold the in- 

a of the firm to John Andersen, Jr. 

< he i of Bangs & Company was started in 1829 by 

El “og Bangs. He was junior member of the firm of Mc- 

rath & Bangs, publishers and booksellers at 85 Chatham 
— Later the business was conducted at 196 Broadway, 
oe er the name of Bangs, Richards & Platt. Subsequently 
: was removed to 204 Broadway. In 1849 the firm became 

i ras Platt & Company. The name was changed again in 
reer to Bangs, Brother & Company, the place of business 
og at 13 Park Row. The next c a was in 1858, when 
Me rm was re-organized under the title of Bangs (E. K.), 

— & Company. In 1876 the name was once more 
c op to Bangs (F. H.) & Company. _ The business was 
moved to Broadway and Fourth street. Three years later it 
was Bray to 736 Broadway. In 1896 Bangs & Compan 
mor to Ffth avenue and Seventeenth street. Fletcher i. 

angs, the principal member of the retiring firm, became 
connected with it in December, 1876. Mr. Merwin, the 
auctioneer, is the son of the member of the old firm in which 
his father’s name was included. 

, Among’ the great book collections disposed of in the auc- 
tion-rooms by this firm were those of John Allan in 1864, 
the first important book sale in this country; John A. Rice, 
in 1870, the finest library in the West; Thomas W. Field, in 
1875; Hamilton Cole, in 1890; Dr. George H. Moore, in 1894; 
Henry W. Sewall, in 1896; Henry T. Cox, 1899; William Har- 
rig Arnold, in 1901; and Marshall C. Lefferts, in 1902. 


The Oxford Press. 


The famous Oxford Press can produce a list of all its pro- 
ductions for over 315 years. The permanent press was es- 
tablished in 1585, but there had been brief activity of 
unofficial presses at Oxford ketween 1468 and 1486 and again 
in 1517-19. The permanent press was from the first official. 


Horace Mann School, Winnetka, Iil., tfited with Cabot Deafening Quilt. 


It was brought about by no special cause, but rather in con- 
sequence of the increased social status of the university due 
to Klizabeth’s policy. Up to 1669 the printing was all done 
in private houses, but in that and the twenty following 
ears it was carried on in the Sheldonian theater. From 
1712 to 1830 the business was done at the Clarendon building. 
The Clarendon Press as it now exists was opened in 1830. 
The following is a rough estimate of the output of the 
press during the successive half centuries of its existence: 


1585-1600 - - - - - 125 
1601-1650 - - - - - 1,170 
1651-1700 - - - - 1,520 
1701-1750 - - - - - 1,000 
1751-1800 - - - - 1,100 
1801-1850 - - - - - 3,200 
1851-1900 = - - 8,000 


The total output may thus be put approximately as 16,000 
volumes. 

These figures do not take into consideration the Bible side 
of the press at all, and if the Bibles and prayer books and 
other books issued from this branch at Oxford were added, 
this total would be increased enormously. The sale of Ox- 
ford Bibles alone has averaged a million copies yearly of 
late, while the annual sale of Oxford prayer books consider- 
ably exceeds a million. ‘ 


Our Thanks. 


We receive copies of marked papers from many sources. 
We do not always know what friend sent them, but we are 
able to surmise pretty closely, for not everyone engaged in 
school work gets out of the rut enough to think that others 
may be interested in the erection of a school building ora like 
incident. We thank all who havesent uspapers. At the same 
time we ask every reader to send us marked papers con- 
taining notices of appointments, deaths, addresses of educa- 
tors or any important action of school boards. Possibly the 
reader has never done this. Begin to-day and keep it up. 





Expert Testimony. 
Coffee Tried and Found Guilty. 


No one who has studied its effects on the human body can 
deny that coffee is a strong drug and liable to cause all kinds 
of ills, while Postum is a food drink and a powerful rebuilder 
that will correct the ills caused by coffee when used steadily 
in place of coffee. 

An expert, who has studied the subject, says: ‘‘I have 
studied the value of foods and the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts from personal investigation and wish to bear testimony 
to the wonderful qualities of Postum Cereal Coffee. I was 
an excessive coffee drinker, although I knew it to be a slow 
poison. First, it affected my nerves and then my heart, but 
when I once tried Postum, I found it easy to give up the 
coffee, confirmed coffee fiend though I was. 

‘< Postum satisfied my craving for coffee, and, since drink- 
ing Postum steadily in place of the coffee, all my troubles 
have disappeared and I am again healthy and strong. 

‘“‘T know that even where coffee is not taken to excess it 
has bad effects on the constitution in some form or other, 
and I am convinced, by my investigation, that the only thing 
to do, if health and happiness are of any value to one, is to 
= coffee and drink Postum.’’ Name given by Postum 

ompany, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Books Under Way. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


‘* Rational Method in Spelling,’’ by Edward G. Ward, late 
superintendent of schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. First Book. 

‘‘National Method in Reading,’’ by Edward G. Ward. 
Fifth Reader. 

‘“How the Pople Rule,’’ by Charles DeForest Hoxie. 

‘*Porto Rico: the Land of the Rich Port,’’ by Joseph B. 
Seabury. Book XII. World and Its People Series. 

‘*Modern Music Series,’’ by Eleanor Smith: Alternate 
Third Book of Vocal Music. 


Doubleday, Page & Company. 
‘- A Few Remarks,’’ by Simeon Ford. 
University Publishing Company. 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series— 
‘*Cesar’s Gallic War,’’ by Harry F. Towle and Paul 
R. Jenks, instructors in the Boys’ High school, 
Brooklyn. 
‘* Juvenal,’’ by Harry L. Wilson, associate professor 
in Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore. 
‘‘Writing Latin,’’ Book Two, by John Edmund Barss, 
of the Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn. 
Pathways in Nature and Literature. 


‘* A First Reader,’’ by Sarah Row Christy, edited by 
Dr. Edward R. Shaw. 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


‘‘Heath’s Primer.’’ 128 pages. Illustrated in colors. 

‘*Heath’s First Reader.’’ 180 pages. Illustrated in col- 
ors. 

‘* Heath’s Second Reader.’’ 176 pages. Illustrated. 

‘‘Heath’s Third Reader.’’ 256 pages. Illustrated. 

‘‘Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry.’’ About350 pages. II- 
lustrated. 

‘*Colton’s Descriptive Zoology,’’ 376 pages. Illustrated. 

‘*Colton’s Practical Zoology,’’ revised and enlarged. 240 
pages. 

‘*Gide’s Political Economy.’’ Newly translated from the 
latest French edition and adapted to the use of American 
students. 600 pages. 
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** Howe’s Primer of English Literature. 390 pages. 

‘« About’s La Mére de la Marquise.’’ With notes and vo- 
cabulary. Edited by Murray P. Brush. 173 Pages. 

‘« Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le Juif. Polonais (Manley). With 
notes and vocabulary. 121 pages. 

‘‘Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und Erde (Meyer). With 
notes. 263 pages. : 

‘*Nufiez de Arce’s El Haz de Lefia (Schwill). With notes. 
184 pages. 





School Law Amendments. 


The North Carolina legislature made a number of amend- 
ments to the school law of the state at its recent session. 
The power of the state superintendent was somewhat in- 
creased by the following amendment: ‘‘ The county board of 
education and all other school officers in the several counties 
shall obey the instructions of the state superintendent and 
accept his constructions of the school law.’ 3 

The county board of education came in for further regula- 
tion as follows: ‘‘The county board of education shall not 
be authorized to invest any money in any new school-house 
that is not built in accordance with plans approved by the 
state re of public instruction.”’ 

Two hundred dollars is appropriated for teachers’ insti- 
tutes, which the teachers must attend for at least two weeks, 
if the institute continues so long. However, ‘‘a properly 
signed certificate of attendance for two weeks or more in 
the same year from any summer school of good standing in 
the state may be accepted by the county superintendent as 
a substitute for attendance of any teacher in his county on 
the teachers’ institute and pron § for that county; and no 
teacher shall be required to attend such county teachers’ in- 
stitute and school two consecutive years successively.”’ 

Another amendment reads: ‘‘The county superintendent, 
unless providentially hindered, shall attend continuously dur- 
ing its session the annual meeting of the state association of 
county superintendents, and the county board of education 
shall pay his traveling expenses.’’ 

In regard to the segregation of the white and colored chil- 
dren, the new provision is: ‘‘All white children shall 
be taught in the public schools provided for the white 
race, and all eek children shall be taught in the public 
schools provided for the colored race; but no child with negro 
blood in his veins, however remote the strain, shall attend a 
school for the white race; and no such child shall be consid- 
ered a white child.”’ 





New Books for Schools and Libraries. 
This list includes books received since April 15, 1903. 


TITLE AUTHOR : PRICE 


PUBLISHER 


LANGUAGES 


Beginning German H. C. Bierwirth 


Composition and Rhetoric 


A Short Grammar of Classical Greek 
Greek Exercise, Book I. 


.80 Henry Holt & Co. 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
_ B. Herder 


Rose M. Kavana and Arthur 


SCIENCE anD MATHEMATICS 


Olive T. Miller 
Wm. O. Krohn 


True Bird Stories 
Graded Lessons in Hygiene 
First Days in Number 


Della Van Amburgh 


1.00 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
.60 D. Appleton & Co. 
.36 «Silver, Burdett & Co. 


HISTORY anp LITERATURE 


Hero Stories from American History 


Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis 


K. Ball Ginn & Co. 
A General History of Commerce W. C. Webster 1.40 gChas 
Child Literature Mae H. Simms American Book Co. 

MISCELLANY 

The Care of the Bab J. P. C. Griffith 1.50  W. B. Saunders & Co. 
Practical Points in Nursing Emily A. M. Stoney 1.75 Ke ss cs 
Trust Finance BE. S. Meade 1.25 D. Appleton & Co. 
Musical Education Albert Lavignac 2.00 a Ky s¢ 


Summer. Songs in Idlenesse 


Katherine H. McDonald Jackson 


Richard A. Badger 


Among Green Trees Julia Ellen Rogers 3.00 A. W. Mumford & Co. 
Of Education Richard Rogers Bowker .75 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Americans in Process Robert A. Woods 1.50 me sy = 


Wisdom and Will in Education 
The Spanish in the Southwest 
Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs 

A Fight for the ~~ 

The King of the Golden River 
Modern School Buildings 

How to Bring up Your Children 
The Body Beautiful 

Present Day Evengelism 

The Tragedy of the Korosko 
The Murder of Delicia 

Wood Folk at School 

How to Make School Gardens 
The Captain 

The Child Housekeeper 


Winifred Buck 
Alfred Hodder 


Felix Cla, 
John Locke 


, A. Conan Doyle 
Marie Corelli 
William J. Long 
H. D. Hemenway 


Elizabeth Colson 
Chittenden 


Charles W. Super 
Rosa V. Winterburn 


Katharine Lee Bates 
Nannette M. Pratt 
J. Wilbur Chapman 


Churchill Williams 


Myers, Fishel & Co. 
American Book Co. 
1.00 Macmillan Co. 


1.50 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
10.00 Charles Scribner’s Sons 
.50 <A. Wessels Co, 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


- J. B. Lippincott Co. 

; Ginn & Co. 
1.00 Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. 


1.50 . A. S. Barnes & Go. 


and Anna G. 
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MANUAL 
TRAINING 
TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


known schools. 


success. 








Training work are unsurpassed. Since 1848 we have been selling 
to mechanics and general consumers all over this country and 
Canada ‘Tools for all Trades.” 
have been making a special effort to supply the school demands. 


Our Standard school bench has been adopted by hundreds of well- 


() UR FACILITIES for supplying tools and benches for Manual 


For nearly 20 years past we 


Our whittling tray (or desk cover, as sometimes called) was designed 
by an expert Manual Training authority, and has met with flattering 


Our several styles of Sloyd knives (particularly our No, 7 and new 
No. 8), are the results of careful study and experimenting. 


We respectfully solicit opportunity to figure with intending purchasers. 











HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


New York. = Since 1848 





Summer Gatherings of Teachers. 


Coming Meetings. 


June 9.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Wrightsville. 

June 13.—Chicago (IIl.) Teachers’ Federation. Louie L. 
Kilbourn, president; Josephine Nichols, corresponding 
secretary. 

June 16-18.—Alabama Educational Association, at Bir- 
mingham. 

June 23-25.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

June 29-30.—University Convocation, at Albany, N. Y. 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., secretary. 

June 30-July 2.—Pennsylvania State Educational Associ- 
ation, at Wilkesbarre. Supt. Addison L. Jones, West 
Chester, president. 

June 30-July 3.—Music Teachers’ National Association, at 
Asheville, N. C. 

July 1-3.—New York State Teachers’ Assocation, at Cliff 
Haven, Lake Champlain. 

July 6-10.—N. E. A. at Boston, Mass. Pres. Charles W. 
Eliot, Harvard university, president; Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn., secretary. 





Summer Schools. 


July .% 11.—Marthas Vineyard Summer institute. 
Address, Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

—At Cottage City, Marthas Vineyard, Mass. 

July 8-Aug. 15.—New York university, at New York. 
Address the secretary of the summer session, University 
Heights, New York City. 

July 6-Aug. 14.—Harvard Summer School at Cambridge, 
Mass. Address, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge. 

July 8-Aug. 19.—Columbia university at New York. Ad- 
dress the secretary of the university, Morningside Heights, 
New York City. 

June 8-July 31.—Lenoir academy, at Lenoir, Caldwell 
county, N. C. 

June 11-July 24.—University of Texas, at Austin. Secre- 
tary, John A. Lomax. 

June 15-July 24.—University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 
Address the Registrar. 

June 15.-Aug. 15.—Drake university at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Address, Prof. Charles O. Denny. 

June 17.-Sept. 4.—School of Education of the University 
Chicago. Address the dean, Wilbur S. Jackman. 

June 22-July 3.—Trans-Mississippi School of Superinten- 
dence, at Omaha. Carroll G. Pearse. 

June 22.-Aug. 1.—Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. Ad- 
dress, Eli Dunkle, Athens, Ohio. ; 

June 23-Aug. 7.—Mount Union college, Alliance, O. Sec- 
retary, William Soule. 

June 23-Aug. 1.—Summer School of the South, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Address, P. P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

June 23-Aug. 4.—Fifteenth Session of the Virginia Summer 
School of Methods at the University of Virginia, Address, 
Supt. E. C. Glass, a omen» Va. 

June 25-Aug. 5.—University of California at Berkeley, Cal. 


Address, the registrar. 

June 29-July 26.—Chicago Normal school. Address, Prin. 
Arnold Tompkins. 

June 29-Sept. 4.—Ott Schools of Expression at Chicago. 


Address, Edward Amherst Ott, 725 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 


cago. 

F uly 1-Aug. 14—University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 

July 6.—July 18.—National Summer School at San Fran- 
cisco. Address, S. C. Smith, 321-325 Sansome street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

July 6-Aug 15.—Cornell university, at Ithaca. Address 
the registrar of Cornell university at Ithaca, N. Y 

July 6-Aug. 15.—Syracuse university, at Syracuse. Ad- 
dress secretary of the summer school. 

July 6.-Aug. 29.—Kindergarten Training School at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Address the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23.—Summer School of Theology of Harvard uni- 
versity, at Cambridge. Address, Rev. Robert S. Morison, 
Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 13-25.—The New School of Methods in Public School 
Music at Boston. Address, American Book Company, Music 
Department, 100 Washington square, New York city. 

uly 14-Aug. 20.—Summer Classes for the Study of —) 
lish at Fort Edward Collegiate institute, Fort Edward, N. 
LG Fc Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague place, Albany, 


July 21-Aug. 7.—Summer School of Science for Atlantic 
Provinces of Canada at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address, 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island. 

July 27.-Aug. 8.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Music at Chicago. Address, Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 

Aug. 3-15.—Summer school, University of Jena, pedagogy, 
natural science, philosophy, history, and art. Also German 
language courses for foreigners. 

July 1-Aug. 1.—North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Raleigh. Address Charles Jackson 
Parker. 

June 22-July 31.—Summer school at Dover, Craven county, 

.C. Address W. C. Allen, Waynesville, N. C. 

June 22-July 31.—Summer school at Chapel Hill, Orange 
county, N. C. Address W. C. Allen. Waynesville, N. C. 

June 22-July 31.—Summer school at Waynesville, Haywood 
county, N. C. Address W. C. Allen, Waynesville, N. C. 

July 13-31.—Thousand Island Park Summer school. Ad- 
dress Charles A. Sharer, Watertown, N. Y. 

June 8-July 3.—Southern Louisiana Chautauqua and Sum- 
mer Normal Association at New Iberia, H. D. Wilcox, sec- 
retary. 

baly 13-Aug. 21.—Portland, Maine, Summer school. 

June 15-July 25.—Lincoln institute, at Jefferson City, Mo. 
Address Pres. B. F. Allen. 

June 22-July 31.—University of Minnesota at Minneapolis. 
Address the registrar of the university. 

July 1-Aug. 8.—University of Georgia at Athens, Ga. 
Address Supt. Frank M. Harper, Athens, Ga. 

June 18-July 30.—Corpus Christi Summer normal at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

June 9-Aug. 18.—Fremont college, at Fremont, Nebraska. 
Address the president. 

July 1-31.—Summer School for Teachers at Raleigh, N. C. 
Address Charles J. Parker. 

June 15-July 17.—Montana State Normal college at Dillon. 
Address Pres. H. H. Swain. 

June 29-Sept. 18.—San Jose, Cal., State Normal school. 
Address the president. | 

July 6-Aug. 14.—Michigan State Normal school at Ypsi- 
lanti_ 
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The Busy World. 


The convention of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held this year at Cliff Haven, near Platts- 
burg, on beautiful Lake Champlain. Fuller announce- 
ments next week. 


Prof. Harvey T. Woodman, the famous authority on 
natural history, died recently. For more than forty 
years he was engaged in the collection of shells, corals, 
and fossils. He helped to build the mueseums of several 
universities. He was one of the experts of the Smith- 
sonian institution. He studied the coral reefs of Florida 
for the government during thirteen years, and he spent 
several years in investigating the Gulf Stream and cur- 
rents at Dry Tortugas. 

He was a vice-president of the Society of Science and 
Arts and founded the Iowa Institute of Science and Art. In 
1869 the people of Iowa gave him a solid silver service in 
recognition of his devotion to science. 


The editor regrets that by reason of information con- 
sidered reliable and accurate, a note was inserted in the 
issue of May 30 under the head of a “ Discovery in 
Light,” which misquotes Dr. Goodspeed, the distinguished 
professor of physics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
A corrected statement will be found in this department 
next week. 


New York Central Anniversary. 


May 17 marked the fiftieth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the New York Central railroad. This is an 
interesting incident in the history of the state of New 
York, for the consolidation of the ten separate small 
roads that formed a continuous route from Albany on 
the east to Buffalo on the west, was the beginning that 
made possible the industrial and commercial] development 
in the surrounding country. 

The New York Central Railroad Company is the con- 
solidation of the short lines known fifty years ago as the 
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Albany and Schenectady, the Schenectady and Troy, the 
Utica and Schenectady, the Mohawk Valley, the Syra- 
cuse and Utica, the Syracuse and Utica Direct, the 
Rochester and Syracuse, the Buffalo and Rochester, the 
Rochester, Lockport and Niagara Falls, and the Buffalo 
and Lockport railways. 

Articles of agreement were filed May 17, 1853, the 
first board of directors was elected July 6, and the whole 
line was delivered to the new company August 1, insur- 
ing better service, more complete connections between 
all points, and a more general stimulus to development 
than was possible under separate corporations. This 
opened the way for the consolidation of the New York 
Central Company with the Hudson River railroad in 1869, 
which created a direct line from the ocean to the Great 
Lakes. 

Of these lines the Albany and Schenectady, which was 
chartered in 1826 as the Mohawk-and Hudson, was 
opened September 12, 1831, and was the first railroad 
built in the state of New York. Railroad consolidation 
is not, then, the result of present-day economics and 
tendencies. From the historical point of view there is 
no more interesting study than is found in those early 
efforts at transportation, which underlie the industrial 
progress of the United States. 


Demonstration in London. 


A crowd of from three to five hundred thousand fabor- 
ing men and Nonconformists made an unparalleled demon- 
stration in London on May 23 against the government’s 
London education bill. Tremendous cheering greeted 
one of the speakers who said: “If they destroy the Lon- 
don school board, we will destroy the government.” 
Another speaker declared, we shall oppose the bill even 
to imprisonment.” 

Amid the greatest enthusiasm a resolution was passed 
condemning the bill because “it destroys the school 
board, excludes women from control, and imposes reli- 
gious tests upon teachers.” 





FOR GEACHERS!! 





OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


hy,” 
Hy English.” 


By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., LL. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE WITH SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


Price, $1.00. 


This new volume is the latest addition to the TEACHER’S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The treatment of mental phenomena, under the three heads of Sensitiveness, Docility, and Iniative, is especially characteristic of 
the plan of the book. It is an exposition of some of the main facts and principles of psychology, intended to meet the needs of studious 
teachers. It is not a book upon the Philosophy of Mind, nor does it deal with any philosophical problems. 

The other volumes of THE TEACHER'S PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY now publishedare: Redway’s “‘ New Basis of Geogra- 
Shaw’s “School Hygiene,” Smith’s ** Teaching of Elementary Mathematics,” and Chubb’s “ Teaching 








DICTIONARY 


OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


Based upon the standard work of JAMES and MOLE. Rewritten and Enlarged. By LOUIS TOLHAUSEN, Former 
Consul General of France, Officier de la Légion d’ Honneur, and GEORGE PAYN, 
Assisted by E. Heymann, Officier d’ Académie. Price, $1.50 


This is a new edition of the standard James and Mole French and English Dictionary, rewritten and enlarged by Louis Tolhausen 


and George Payn. The former edition, consisting of French-English and 


nglish-French sections, has been greatly modified and is now 


in entire accord with the more recent developments of the languages themselves, and thoroughly adapted to the requirements of modern 


conditions. 


A careful selection has been made of a large number of new words which have come into the literary and scientific usage of the 
modern languages. Idiomatic phrases common to both French and English have beeninserted. These changes have necessitated the 


addition of three hundred pages. 


Tables of pronunciation, keywords at the foot of the pages, careful consideration of accent, and the designation of obsolescent 


words, render the dictionary one of the most complete of its kind. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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A New Mordecai. 


One of the most interesting stories in the world is 
that of Esther. There it is related how in order to 
confer an exalted honor upon Mordecai he was put on a 
horse and accompanied by a person of rank traversed the 
streets of the city. It appears that the empress dowager of 
China has conferred on Chang Chi Tung the right to 
ride on horseback thru the Forbidden City, an honor so 
great as to cause the jealousy of all the high offi- 
cials. All the Western powers hold this man in high 
esteem because of his knowledge of foreign affairs and 
his efforts to develop the Yangtse valley. 


Some Facts About Gasoline. 


In the last two or three years the use of gasoline and 
kindred substances has become so universal that proper 
understanding of their qualities is a general necessity. 
In the first place the alleged explosions which occur do 
not really take place, and, as a matter of fact, much of 
the danger following ignition of gasoline is imaginary. 
The following facts are given, not only because they are 
of value in the daily life of the times, but also that they 
may be of service to the experimenter in a laboratory. 

Gasoline itself is a chemical compound of hydrogen 
and carbon. It will unite with oxygen to form water 
and carbon monoxide, the process being known as com- 
bustion. In order to start combustion the temperature 
of the fuel must be raised to the temperature of ignition, 
when combustion will take place at the surface in con- 
tact with the oxygen. The heat of combustion of one 
proportion of the liquid raises an adjoining portion to the 
ignition temperature, and so the combustion continues. 
The rapidity of this process depends upon the extent of 
the surface exposed to the air and also upon the rapidity 
with which the products of combustion pass away and 
give room for fresh air. 

When both the air and the fuel are thoroly mixed, the 
combustion is so rapid as to become explosive, as in the 
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gas engine. An excess of either air or gasoline in a 
confined space dampens the explosion, and when the pro- 
portion passes a certain point an explosion will not take 
place. It is seen, therefore, that both air and heat are 
necessary to produce an explosion, ind that, unless air be 
present, gasoline will neither burn nor explode. Again, 
the liquid will not explode even in the presence of air 
unless the air and the gasoline are mixed. 

So much for the theory. Let us see how it works 
practically. Ifa match is held to the opening of a can 
nearly full of gasoline, no explosion will follow, since the 
comparatively rapid evaporation of the fuel will drive all 
air from the top of the can above the liquid, and this 
space will contain only gasoline vapor unmixed with air. 
The vapor will burn exactly like a gas jet and can be in- 
stantly extinguished by the hand. 

Another experiment is to pour gasoline on the top of 
a can, ignite it and then pour the gasoline directly thru 
the flame into the other can. There is not the slightest 
danger in doing this. If the mouth of the first can be 
open, there is ample exit for the products of combustion. 
The stream of gasoline will ignite, but it will be extin- 
guished as soon as it passes into the lower can where it 
is out of contact with the air. This experiment is a 
good proof that the explosion of gasoline stoves, for in- 
stance, are not real explosions but simply fires. 

Another interesting point is that gasoline cannot be 
ignited unless a flame is present. A mere spark has ab- 
solutely no effect. 

Following out our conclusions, the most effective way 
to extinguish a gasoline fire is with a substance that will 
shut off the air. Water spreads the flame, as the gaso- 
line will float on its surface. Flour or sand will absorb 
the liquid and prevent it from spreading. Aqua ammonia 
is also a good extinguisher, altho a rapid exit after its 
application is advised on account of the fumes. 


Don’t think less of your system than you do of your house. 
Give it a thorough cleansing, too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








The Jones Readers 


FIRST READER, 30 cents; SECOND READER, 40 cents; 
THIRD READER, 50 cents; FOURTH READER, 
65 cents; FIFTH READER, 7% cents. 


By L. H. Jones, President of the Michigan State Norma] 
College, Ypsilanti 


Important Facts 





1. The Jones Readers provide reading material for all the 
grades of elementary schools, thus ensuring a uniformity of 
method and treatment which is essential to ratioral and 
symmetrical development. 

2. The selections will not only stimulate and nourish a 
literary taste. but will encourage an interest in nature study, in 
the humane treatment of animals, in physical sciences, and in 
ethical standards of life and conduct. 

3. The first four books are furnished with word lists. Explan- 
atory and biographical notes make the advanced work especially 
valuable. 

4. The illustrations are especially adequate, representing the 
best work of leading artists and of the most skilful wood en- 
gravers of the country. The color work in the first three 
books is particularly admirable. . 

5. The series presents at a smaller relative cost a larger amount 
of material than is contained in any other five-book series of 
readers. 

6. The authorship presents the combination of wide experience 
with sound pedagogical scholarship. 


Even a brief examination of these readers 
will demonstrate their superiority *.” *." 


Correspondence Will receibe prompt attention 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 











WORKING CAPITAL 


Only 2000 dividend-accumulating shares re- 
main of the 7 percent preferred cumulative 
ee of the “ Keyless Clock” 
monopoly. Bonus of 1000shares of common 
stock, par value $10,000, given to subscribers 
to above amount of preferred stock. 

Present price is $10a share for the divi- 
dend-earning preferred stock with bonus. 
Advance to $15 contemplated. Prospectus 
in twocolors preparing. _. 

School teachers subscribing to this pre- 
ferred stock draw dividends from date of 
subscription. Present subscribers draw 
dividend July 1st, 1903. 


(See The School Journal, Maj; 2nd.) 


$200.00 draws $180.00 


a year when 300 “ Keyless Clocks” (one- 
third of average daily sales of average 
clock company) are sold daily on -present 
basis. Tremendous possibilities of business. 

Write promptly for new prospectus and 
special terms to readers of The School 
Journal. 


A. M. SIEGEL, Sec’y 
United States Clock Co. 
304-6-8 Hudson St., New York City 
































Pian to Use Them in Your School Next Hear Send for a Collection for Your Home Now 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 


for25 or more. On paper 54% x 8. Assorted as desired. 120 for $1.00. Send two- ent stamp for our 
plain catalogue, or send three two-cent stamps for our catalogue contaming one thousand miniature illus- 
trations and two pictures. 


The Perry Pictures, New York Edition On paper7x9. 10 for 2%e.; 5 for $1.00. 
The Perry Pictures, Extra Size, On paper 10x12. 5 for 2c.; 11 for 50e.; 28 for $1.08. 


Pictures in Colors. Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. On paper? x9. Two Cents Each. Ne 
orders for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 


Large Pictures for School-Room Decoration. On paper 22x 2%. 15 cents each. 
The Perry Magazine. Every teacher should read this Magazine. Monthly, except July and 


August. $1.00per year. Our beautiful annual (June number free 40 all teachers who subscribe during 
June if thev mention this offer when sending their subscriptions. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 17, MALDEN, MASS. 





CHARITY Tremont Temple, Boston 146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The one-cent pictures are4to6times Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900 Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-Stat 
i and West Indian Exposition, 1902 


the size of th's picture. Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901 


The A. H. Andrew’s Co., Chicago 


School Seating 


STATIONARY, ADJUSTABLE, COLLEGE DESKS, OPERA CHAIRS. Special designs to order. 
The latest models and improvements in school and college furniture. de Ly de 


Apparatus 


DEMONSTRATING AND TEACHING DEVICES OF ALL KINDS, BLACKBOARDS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, GLOBES, DRAWING MODELS. Everything for schools, from janitor’s kits to labor- 
atory outfits, and from door mats to microscopes. Ly Ly Ly Ly Ly 








The A. H. Andrew’s Co. 
OD SMaIpuy “H “Vy ou 


Write us, and you Will receibe catalogues and quotations from 
{ We have no New York establishment. j D 
N. B. / No mail order branches in other cities. The A. H. Andrew’s Co., Chicago 


Money will not buy Health 


BUT 


Money Will Buy 


ADJUSTABLE ~ 
>» SCHOOL DESKS 


And Adjustable School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 
The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 


school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS | 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. - Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St. NEW YORK Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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Teachers’ Associations. 


Ho for Asheville! 


The Southern Educational Association 
is to hold a convention at Asheville, N. 
C, from June 30 to July 3. Some of 
the leading educational and social ques- 
tions of the times are to be discussed b 
eminent leaders. The railroads offer the 
additional attraction of one fare for the 
round trip plus $2.25 for membership fee. 
Parties so desiring can go directly from 
the convention to that of the N. E. A. at 
Boston. Reduced rates have been se- 
cured for members of the association; 
also in all the hotels and boarding houses 
at Asheville. The town is a pleasant 
summer resort, 2,389 feet above the sea, 
and has many local attractions. Inde- 
pendent of the instruction afforded, the 
trip to this famous mountain resort will 
be a wholesomeand delightful recreation. 


Model Parents’ Association. 


The Parents’ Association of Cadwalader 
school, Trenton, N. J., furnishes an ex- 
cellent example and model for parents’ 
associations in other schools. Some 
years ago, Miss Anna M. Fell, the princi- 
pal of the school, suggested the idea 
of an association to the fathers and 
mothers of her _—- They took up 
the idea with enthusiasm and they have 
proved exceedingly heipful in a variety 
of ways. 

The material results are striking. The 
class-rooms have been beautified with 
gifts of pictures, statuary, plants, books 
and other appropriate objects, and an 
agitation for a much needed addition to 
the building is now being fostered with 
success. Various entertainments have 
been held and a piano and a library show 
the result. 

But more important than these results, 
has been the moral support given to the 
school, the establishment of a splendid 
spirit of loyalty and the cultivation of 
cordial relations between the teachers 
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necessity,” 


unsightly. 


c 


and pupils. The progress of educational 
work has thus been made easier and 
friction between the school authorities 
and the children supported by their 
parents, has disappeared. The develop- 
ment of a correct attitude has been pro- 


Y moted by addresses from various promi- 


nent men. 

In connection with the association there 
is a Mothers’ Club, which meets from 
time to time with the teachers for the 
discussion of questions affecting sanita- 
tion, clothing of children and similar 
topics. 

A Good Program Certain. 

Pres. H. M. Rowe, of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, has 
issued the following letter tomembers of 
the association: 

‘«While the proceedings of the Brook- 
lyn meeting are yet fresh in mind, it is 
my earnest request that every member 
of the association will submit to me as 
soon as possible such —— pertain- 
ing to commercial education as tl ey 
would like to have discussed at the next 
meeting, and suggest the names of those 
whom they would like to have discuss 
them. We want to put those questions 
on the program that members are inter- 
ested in. 

‘‘High school commercial teachers will 
eae remember that next year they will 

e given the opportunity to discuss ques- 
tions of special interest to them in a 
separate section.’’ 

Dr. Rowe’s address is 9 West German 
street, Baltimore. 


Philadelphia in the Background. 

The teachers and others interested in 
public education in Philadelphia have 
taken up seriously the question of in- 
crease in the pay of public school teach- 
ers. Acting-President Merchant, of the 
board of education, calls attention to the 
fact that teachers’ salaries in Philadel- 


Hive your books covered and repaired w.th the Holden Book Covers, Self: 
Binders, and Transparent Paper for use in the schools next fall. 


The “Holden System 
for Preserving Books” 


accomplishes many ends—by Making the books last nearly twice as long 
as usual, keeping them clean and ina healthy, durable condit‘on. 

Emphasizes the necessity of care and neatness of public property. 

Entorces cleanliness and uniformity in the school-room, 

Brookline, Mass.:—‘‘ Cheap, durable, and convenient they have become a 





s 


Adopted and used by over 1400 school boards from Maine to Montana, 
Our Suggestions, Experience, and Knowledge 


are at the d sposal of school boards in a quandary regarding their text-books 
because they wear out so fast, become dilapidated, soiled, ragged-edged and 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Samples free on request, P. O. Bor 643. 


June 6, 1903 


phia are so unequal as to be unjust. The 
great body of teachers receive salaries 
varying from $470 to $670 a year. Teach- 
ers of five years’ experience in the 
grammar grades average, for the year 
thru, less {than thirteen dollars a week, 
while grammar school teachers of less 
experience, and the primary and kinder- 
garten teachers receive still less, some 
of them much less. A kindergarten 
teacher is paid $350 a year, or $6.72 per 
week, 

New York ge $5.51 per capita on 
its schools, while Philadelphia expends 
only $2.53 for each inhabitant. Boston 
spends nearly as much as New York, and 
every other Northern city pays more 
liberally than Philadelphia for the support 
of public education. Philadelphia is the 
third city in the United States in popu- 
lation, but it is the thirty-fourth city in 
the amount contributed per capita of 
population to the cause of education. 


Mathematics Teachers Combine. 


A number of professors and secondary 
school teachers of mathematics met re- 
cently at Columbia university and began 
a movement for organizing an associa- 
tion of the mathematical teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland. A general 
meeting is to be held in New York city 
during Thanksgiving week. The main 
purpose of the association will be the 
improvement of mathematical teaching. 
Every person interested in the teaching 
of mathematics will be eligible for mem- 
bership. 

In addressing the meeting Prof. Thomas 
S. Fiske, of Columbia, said that the aims 
of the association ought to be: To ele- 
vate the profession of teachers of mathe- 
matics; to provide syllabi and text-books; 
to strive for the modification of those 
features of the prevailing examination 
system which present the subjects piece- 
meal or branch by branch; to set an 
example to fellow teachers and to show 
what can be done under present conditions. 


if 





G. W. HOLDEN, President 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY terse: “Asiis Teschersin obtaining Postion 


I cannot speak too highly of your business methods and your speed in helping me to the Principalship at Spencer. Yours 


is not only ‘‘An Agency that Recommends,’’ but it is an agency that ‘‘DOES things.’’ J. W. 


March 24, 1903. 


Wiseman, Nyack, N. Y., 


Hupson, N. Y.—I have just received a letter from Supt. Sagendorph —— me the position of science teacher in the 


high school, and have accepted it. I want to thank you for helping me to so g' 


Patent, N. Y., March 27, 1903. 


a position. Florence M. Andrews, Holland 


FULTONVILLE, N. Y.—I have been elected at Fultonville on your recommendation and must begin next Monday. Can you 
send a good man to take my place at Woodhull? Prin. Olin C. Hotchkiss, March 24, 1903. 
Telegram.—Can you take principalship at Woodhull, Steuben County, if elected? Begin immediately. Wire answer. 


To F. C. Wilcox, Berkshire, N. Y., March 24. 
Telegram. —Yes, will accept Woodhull. Can go at once. 


F.C. Wilcox, March 24. 


F. C. Wilcox of Berkshire will accept if elected and can begin immediately. He is as good a man as your board could de- 
sire and I recommend him strongly. To Prin. Hotchkiss, March 24. 


WoOODHULL, N. Y.—Contracted at Woodhull last night. 


In less than a month after registering with you I have been 


elected to a good position solely through your efforts. Mrs. Wilcox expects to be — in the same school next year as 


preceptress. I shall keep registered with you hereafter. F.C. Wilcox, Berkshire, 


Y., March 28, 1903. 


NASHVILLE, MicH.—I have just signed a contract as superintendent of schools at Nashville, Mich., the position for which 
you recommended me. I will pay commission when I draw my first month’s salary. S. H. Bennett, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 4, 1903. 
CURWENSVILLE, PA.—The board of Education of Curwensville, Pa., have to-day informed me of my election to the prin- 
cipalship of schools in that city and I have accepted the position. Thank you very kindly for your assistance. Prin. i J. 


Barrett, Toronto, Ohio, May 9, 1903. 


GREENPORT, N. Y.—I have secured the position at Greenport and thank you for your prompt work in my behalf. Mabel 


Gray, Liberty, N. Y., May 11, 1908. 


VALLEY FAL.s, N. Y.—I have been elected as first primary teacher in Valley Falls and have accepted. Thanking you 
for your efforts in my behalf, Edith J. Farley, Johnsons, N. Y., May 11, ’03. 

TUXEDO PaRK, N. Y.—I have accepted the position of teacher of second and third grades at Tuxedo Park and enclose 
money order for your commission. I have been very much pleased with your work and shall certainly recommend you to 
my friends. Ethel L. Brown, Haines Falls, N. Y., May 11, 1903. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y.—At a meeting of the board last evening Miss Helen Englebreck was elected high school teacher and 
Miss Caroline Ridler teacher of the training class. Miss Englebreck has accepted by wire. I have not heard from Miss Rid- 
ler but assume that she will accept. I wish to thank you for your courtesy in assisting us to secure our teachers for the en- 


suing year. Prin. D. B. Albert, May 13, 1903. 


FARMINGDALE, N. Y.—I have received a contract for the principalship at re at a salary of $750. It may in- 


terest you to know that I was chosen from twenty-five applicants. Accept my than 


position. EF. G. Baker, Chichester, N. Y., May 13, 1903. 


s for your services in getting the 


WE have had an unprecedented demand for lady teachers this year and are running short of candidates. We lant one hun- 


dred first-class teachers at once for academic and grade Work at salaries of $400 to $450. We are 
getting positions for such teachers every day in the week except Sunday and we can undoubtedly find a position for you if you give 


us the opportunity. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Best School Desk Made 





Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 
PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Western Sales Office : 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office: 
24 West [9th St.. NEW YORK 





Do You Want a Text-Book 
on Commercial Law 


That is filled with technical legal expressions, 

That on no regard for the previous experience of your 
pupus, 

That will make the study positively distasteful, 


That gives more attention to the history of the law than 
to the law itself, ; 


That presents the subject in long paragraphs and 
chapters ? 


Or Do You Want a Book 


That is written in plain simple, language, 
That duly regards the fact that your pupils are without 
business experience, 


That divides the subject into short paragraphs and 
chapters, 


That presents the subject so logically that the pupil can 
easily see the connection between succeeding chapters, 


That uses every device known to successful teachers to 
bring the subject down to the level of your pupils, 


That follows each topic that is difficult to understand 
with a concrete illustration, 


That as far as possible presents the subject inductively, 
That gives many illustrations of business and legal 


orms, 
That is a logically arranged and in every sense a 
sonsiishihe beak ? 


If the latter, LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW is the 
book you want. It is the only one that combines all 
these desirable qualities. 


POWERS 


Published by « Publishers of 


-Commercial Text-Books 


LYONS 





New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 








SCHOOLS 











all use pads and tablets. 





the schools. 


EGLINTON BRAGANZA 
WISDOM MOUNT RANIER 
ELYSEE ARTISTIC 


UBLIC SCHOOLS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, and CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
We are an old-established firm, having made millions of pads and tablets for 


We are still in the business, which is larger than ever. 
We append a few of our fine ten-cent tablets: 


MOUNT BLANC 
MONACO 
CELEBRITY 


PEACH BLOW 
AULD REEKIE 
ROMANOFF 










TABLETS & & & 


WRITING PADS, STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTE BOOKS, STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS, COMPOSITION BOOKS, SPELLING PADS, AND 


& & & *& & 










These goods can be seen at the 
Salesroom, 


303 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


APPERT 


(class Watcr Coolers 


Never Wear Out 









No 
Germs, Ice 
Insects, and 
Rust, Water 
or Separate 
Dirt 
Absolutely 
All Clean 
Dealers * and 
Hygienic 


Water can be chilled to any temperature desired. Will 
last a lifetime with ordinary care. Write for Pamphlet ‘‘S”’ 





Appert Glass Co., 


277 Broadway, - = NEW YORK. 





Factory and Office: 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SLIVER 


TYPEWRITER 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
as soon as you strike the key. 


It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
operation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the minimum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 

Every young man and woman 
should know the OLIVER 
and how to operate it. Its 
success is wonderful. 

If you desire the company 
will send you the Oliver Art 
Catalog free. Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


f 2 151 Lake St., 


oy Tidy Chicago, Ill. 


a : Dk Foreign Office: 
Gee 75 Queen 


Victoria St., 


fF London,England. § 
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copies of 


300,000 








Does your estimate 
for supplies for next 
school year include 
Educational Games 


Games of ‘Addition and Subtraction,”’ 
“Multiplication and Division,” and 
“Fractions” now ready. 














History, Geography, Wild Animals, 
Domestic Animals, Birds, Literature 
and Word Games, in preparation— 
ready next Fall. 










Other useful and interesting school 
games to follow. Write for descriptive 


circulars. (Dept. Y.) 
The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 






RIcHARD G. Boone, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 


Davip Euvcene Sm‘tx, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, Department Editor of Mathe- 
matical Games. 

Wieur F. Gorpy, Supervising Principal, Hartford, Conn., Author of 
““Gordy’s School History,’’ Department Editor of History Games. 

M. AveLatpe Hotton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 

- Minn., Author of ‘‘Holton’s Primer,” Department Editor of Primary 

Games. 
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The Rand, McNally 


have been sold during the last ten months, 


The Author is 
EDWIN C. HEWETT, LL. D., 


formerly President of the Illinois State Normal University at Normal, Illinois. 


The Publishers are 


Chicago RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY bev York 
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oe CHANDLER 


E.xperience has proved it 


THE BEST 


E.xcperienced People twill have no other 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 9th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
Factory a e « « WALPOLE, MASS, 
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JUST COMPLETED 





Abernethy’s 


THE MODERN ARITHMETIC American Literature 


By ARCHIBALD MURRAY 


A new two-book series which will stand the 
most careful scrutiny by progressive teachers. 





Based upon the author’s personal experience 
in the class-room ; and in accordance with the 
methods advocated by the leading American, 
German, English, and French authorities. 





PRIMARY anD ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Cloth 308 pp. $0.40 


ADVANCED GRADES 
Cloth 462 pp. $0.50 





WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The New 


DENSMORE 


Is the most convenient type- 
writer. On it one can do the 
most work and the most easily 





Especially adapted to School use 
and to the ‘‘Touch Method.”’ 


Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 
ings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 
309 Broadway, New York. 
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‘By J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph. D. 
Principal of Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The author’s long and conspicuously successful experience 
as a teacher, and the time and thought he has devoted to the 
work pe ern. us to believe that this book will be partic- 
ularly adapted to the varying needs of his fellow-teachers. 

The plan of the book includes a brief account of the growth 
of our literature considered as part of our national history, 
with such biographical and critica] material as will best make 
the first-hand study of American authors interesting and 
profitable. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the 
supplementing of the author’s critical estimates of the value 
ot the work of the more important American writers with 
opinions quoted from contemporary sources. Other strong 
points are the attention given to more recent contributions 
to American literature, and the fact that Southern literature 
is accorded a consideration commensurate with its interest 
and value. 


G. Herbert Clarke, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, says: 

‘*Prohably my good will towards the book is best shown 
by the fact that I have adopted and am now using it in a 
class of fifty-five sophomores. The author knows his facts, 
relates them simply, and shows a not inconsiderable apprecia- 
tion of literary forms and resources. In addition I find his 
character analyses judicial and catholic, and couched in even 
diction rather than, as is often the case in texts of this 
kind, in canting rhetoric.’’ 


510 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.10. 


Maynard, Merrill, & Co., 


29, 31, 33 East 9th Street, New York City- 








TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first class machine in ev- 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy ep- 
erator. FoxType- . 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much bettersense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 60z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other ep- 
erators. The following extract from a letter conmnile 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
‘“‘ Having thoroughiy tested the different makes ef 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 
Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Lid., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Summer Schools. 


The national Summer school holds two 
sessions as last year—one in San Fran- 
cisco and one in Chicago—providing 
courses in music for teachers and super- 
visors. This is a practical training school 
for teachers and supervisors of music, 
and is recognized pre-eminently as pro- 
viding such study and normal work as 
educators demand. 

Its graduates now number more than 
sixteen hundred, many of whom are 
among the leaders in their profession. 
Grade and high school teachers who feel 
the need of music study in order to han- 
dle that branch with honor to themselves, 
students who are contemplating super- 
vision of school music as a profession, 
and supervisors of experience will find 
definite, helpful, up-to-date methods 
adapted to school-room conditions. Cer- 
tain problems must be covered in teach- 
ing music systematically; therefore, 
while the Educational Music Course is 
the basis of the instruction offered, every 
student will be helped, no matter what 
text-books happen to be in use in his par- 
ticular field. 

The members of the faculty bring years 
of experience to their work. The pro- 
gram provides for practical demonstra- 
tion by instructors and students and nor- 
mal training under critic teachers. The 
school is under the auspices of Ginn & 
Company. 


Summer Session at San Jose. 


The California State Normal school at 
San Jose will hold its first summer session 
this year, ane June 29 and ending 
September 18. This summer quarter is 
exactly the same in character, method, 
and credit value as the other three terms 
of the year. It is designed primarily to 
meet the needs of teachers who desire to 
take a course during their vacation with 
the view of securing ultimately a normal 
diploma. It also affords normal gradu- 
ates an opportunity to take advanced 
work along chosen lines 

Well-equipped chemical, physical, bio- 
logical, and manual training libraries 
will be open for the use of the students. 
The carefully selected professional and 
general library of the normal school will 
also be at their disposal. Courses will 


be given in psychology, educational 
ideals, ogy, and child study, primary 
met! , Mathematics, English and 


United States history, nature study, 
grammar and methods, composition and 
methods, geography methods, physical 
geography, manual training, physics, 
physiology, and biology. 


The School of Superintendence. 


The School of Superintendence at 
Omaha, June 22-July 3, is — to 
rove a notable event in the educational 
istory of that region. The prospects 
for a large attendance seem excellent, 
many enrollments having been receiv 
frem Nebraska, as well as from Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Colo- 
rado, and Montana. ; : 
In addition to the topics for discussion 
already announced, there will be a round- 
table conference conducted by State 
Superintendent Dayhoft, of Kansas, on 
“The R hool-House and its Sur- 
roundings;’’ a lecture by Superintendent 
Buchanan, of Sedalia, Mo., on ‘‘Some 
Principles of Supervision;’’ two lectures 
by Superintendent Davidson, of Topeka, 
Kansas, on ‘‘Some Things a Superin- 
tendent May Do, Some Things he Should 
Do, and Some Things he Should Not Do;’’ 
and two lectures by Supt. R. E. Denfeld, 
of Duluth, Minn., on ‘‘ What Suggestions 
Should a Superintendent Make,’’ and 
‘‘The Principals’ Meeting and the Teach- 
ers’ Meeting as Administrative Factors.’’ 





A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON’S GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL SERIES, Illustrating the hewones | of 
America and the United States, from 1492 to the present time. The only complete work on 
the market correlating the subjects of Geography and History. 


NTIETH CENTURY ARITHMETICAL JES, Introducing the Object Method, 
7 applied to the phd Po of Sauer i annenmtincidterniaies 


PROGRESSIVE READING AND WRITING SERIES, Combining the Word and Sen- 
tence Method with Phouetics. 


UNION SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent edu- 
cators. 

UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted 1902. 

UNION RECORDS UNION GLOBES 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES SCHOOL FURNITURE 
We aro in a position to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily. Write for descriptive matter and 
pri es. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 21-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


From Rizpau R. DE LaitTRE, Supervisor of Music, Rochester, New York, tormerly 
Supervisor of Music, Dubuque, Iowa: ‘I have bad the pleasure of working with the 
Modern Music bouks and know their wonderful power to inspire teachers and pupils with 
enthusiasm and love for music. The excellence of the songs and the artistic presenta- 
tion of the subject have compelled the respect of musicians for public school music. At 
the same time, the use of the books inthe series has broughr to the children not only 
the ability to read music, but also an api reciation of the subject and a cultural and 
character-building influence of inestimable value.” 

._The Modern Music Series has been adopted in over 
ninety-five per cent. of all the cities and towns introducing 
or changing music since its publication. 


For full information concerning the series, write to the publishers 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE: 185 Fifth Ave. BOSTON 


MARTHAS : VINEYARD : SUMMER : INSTITUTE 























Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the U. S. 


Out in the Atlantic Cool and Healthful 


Complete courses in 


METHODS, ACADEMICS, SUPER- 
VISION, AND ORATORY 


One fare from Whole country to N. E. A. 
Boston. $3.00 Round Trip from Boston 


Send for 64-page cireular containing full infor- 
mation. 








WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


mam, WHATIS 66 TIP-TOP’”’? 
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; is the best, sim- 
plest, and cheapest device for making sane 


100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 
we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ” 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
; = . - no press, no printer’s ink. The product of 23 
years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete epparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade discount of 85% per cent , or $5.00 net. 


FELIX D. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 
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Lincoln Institute Summer 
School. 


The second annual session of the sum- 
mer school at Lincoln institute, Jefferson 
City, Mo., will begin June 15 and continue 
six weeks. For those who are teaching 
and who expect to teach it is a privilege 
to attend this school. The location is 
central and the foothills of the Ozarks 
are unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
comfort during the summer months. 

The faculty will be composed in part of 
the regular teachers in the institute, and 
of teachers of large experience from other 
institutions. Work done at this session 
will be accepted by the faculty as credit 
for the requirements for graduation, and 
by county boards for work required to 
raise the grade of teachers’ certificates. 

Instruction will be given in the English 
branches, history, mathematics, the 
sciences and manual training. Aside 
from the regular work there will be a 
course of lectures on political science by 
Governor Dockery, and on pedagogy by 
State Superintendent Carrington. 


New York Summer Institutes. 


State superintendent Skinner has issued 
the following letter on the summer insti- 
tutes for this year: 

‘I take pleasure in announcing two 
summer institutes to be held under the 
direction of this department, at Chautau- 

ua, from July 6 to 24 inclusive, and at 
Thousand Island Park, from July 13 to 








$1 inclusive. Tuition at these institutes 
will be free to all residents of the state, 
including those from other states who in- | 
tend to teach in this state during the 
school year, 1903-1904. The following 
conductors will have charge: Chautauqua, | 
Phillip M. Hull; Thousand Island Park, | 
Charles A. Shaver. 

‘* Each of these institutes will comprise | 
two departments of instruction, profes- | 
sional training and drill and review. The | 
department of professional training will | 
include courses in psychology and princi- | 
ples of education, child study, music, | 
nature study, kindergarten methods, | 
“2 agg 6 Becarsanay grammar school meth- | 
ods, laboratory methods, physical train- | 
ing, history of education, school organi- | 
zation and management. The depart- | 
ment of drill and review will afford op- | 
portunity for a review in all subjects ex- | 
cept the languages, for those who are 
preparing to take either the state or the | 
uniform examinations, as well as for such 
as are seeking better preparation for 
teaching certain subjects. The time be- 
ing too limited for exhaustive review 
careful attention will be given to the 
salient points in each subject and the in- 
struction will be such as best to illustrate 
methods of presenting it in school work. 

‘Teachers who have been in attend- 
ance at summer institutes, held during 
the past seven years, unite in commen- 
dation of the instruction given and in en- 
thusiastic appreciation of benefits re- 
ceived. The aim of the department is to 
make those of the present year fully 
meet the wants of teachers, whose prin- 
cipal opportunity for study and improve- 
ment in their work must be found in the 
summer vacation. The location of the 
institutes offers a rare opportunity for 
combining study with recreation. 

‘Those intending to become members 
of either institute should carefully study 
its daily program and have the studies 
they intend to pursue chosen before they 
register. Experience has shown that 
few are able to pursue more than three 
subjects with results satisfactory either 
to themselves or the instructors. More 
than that number will not be allowed, ex- 
cept with the approval of the conductor 
in charge. 

‘“Teachers are advised to bring with 
them text-books in the several subjects 
they intend to pursue.”’ 


Laing’s Planetarium 


Makes the teacher’s 
efforts more effectibe. 


It solves the difficult problems relating to the Seasons, 
Day's Length, Moon’s Phases, Eclipses, Tides, Climate, 
Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Absolutely Indispensable 


Laing’s Planetarium is one of the best instruments or 
devices to impart useful knowledge pertaining to our 
ag mead system, that I have ever examined. It should 

e in every up-to-date school. You might as well send 
vour man to the woods to chop wood without an 
axe as to expect a teacher to clearly impart certain knowl- 
edge without the proper equipment, such as I regard this. 

Shelby. O. W.W. Skies, Pres. of Board of Education. 


Write for Descriptibe Booklet. Free. 


Dept.G. LAING PLANETARIUM Co., Detroit, Mich. 











Established 1884 


E. J. JOHNSON @ CO. 


358 Park Row, New York 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


ROOFING SLATE 
We are first hands. Best Material—Best Prices—Best Attention. 
Write us for prices and other information. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS » » 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





The New Series ‘‘ Devoe’’ Water Color Boxes. 


Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2 in. wide by 8 in. long. 





Write for latest price-list. 
F, W. DEVOE & C. C. RAYNOLDS CO., - Fulton Street, Corner William, New York. 








Milton Bradley Company 


Will hold Open House at their new 
Boston office, 120 Boylston Street 


during the sessions of the N. E. A. - July 6410, 1903 





All Kindergartners, Teachers, and Friends in general are invited 
Each visitor will be presented with a Souvenir 
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Here and There. 


The Chicago board of education is con- 
sidering a plan to set aside one school for 
instruction in the trades. Among the 
subjects proposed for the course of study 
are engineering, carpentry, printing, 
carriage building, ee. sign paint- 
ing, and watch making. 


The Illinois legislature made for the 
University of Illinois the following appro- 
riations: a general appropriation of 

2,400; for an agricultural college 
and experiment station, $270,000; inter- 
est on endowment, $64,725; labora- 
tory of natural history, $43,500. 


A labor riot occurred in and around 
P. S. No. 1, Fort Lee, N. J., recently. 
A mob of strikers attacked a body of 
non-union men who were working near 
the school. The non-unioners fled to the 
school-yard and basement where the 
strikers pelted, shot at, and beat them. 
The strikers did not enter the school, but 
the pupils were thrown into a panic, and 
the teachers had a hard time quieting 
them. The school was dismissed for the 
rest of the day, as the principal feared a 
repetition of the violence. 


An interesting series of ‘‘ Parents’ 
Meetings’’ has been held at Manitou 
Springs, Col., under the direction of Su- 
perintendent Treat. The generalsubject 
was the ‘‘ Duties of Parents and Teach- 
ers with Reference to the Organs of Vis- 
ion.’’ The importance of good vision 
was emphasized; means of detecting 
poor sight, remedies for defective vision, 
and meansof protecting the eyes, were 
the topics treated. 


The city school building of Carlisle, 
Ky., was totally destroyed by fire May 
23. The fire originated from the burn- 
ing excrement in a vault. The school had 
just closed for the year the evening be- 
fore. Prof. Wm. F. Ramey has been 
superintendent of the school for the past 
ten years. It is regarded as one of the 
best schools, and the building was one of 
the best-equipped in the state. 


The managing committee of the Amer- 
ican School in Rome has appointed Dr. 
Harry L. Wilson, associate professor of 
Latin in Johns Hopkins university, to be 
professor of Latin at the school for the 

ear 1905-6. American scholars who 

ave thus served the school are Profes- 
sors Hale and Abbott, of Chicago uni- 
versity; Smith and Warren, of Harvard; 
Peck, of Yale, and Egbert, of Columbia. 

The school is maintained by the Arch- 
eological Institute of America, with the 
co-operation of several American uni- 
versities. 


Dr. Augustus Caille, of New York city, 
at a recent medical convention, advanced 
a plan to immunize young school children 
once or twice during the school year to 
lessen the sickness in the schools. 


J. Pierpont Morgan has given $10,000 
to the Archeological Institute of Ameri- 
ca for the maintenance of the school at 


Rome. Thenew officers of the institute 
are: Thomas D. Seymour, president; 
Charles P. Bowditch, Edward Robinson, 


Daniel C. Gilman, W. J. McGee, and 
Benjamin I. Wheeler, vice-presidents. 


According to an amendment to the 
school law passed by the recent North 
Carolina legislature, $200 is appropriated 
for county institutes, instead of $100 as 
heretofore. 


The recent report of Dr. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, shows 
that there are 75,475 men in colleges and 
universities as against 44,926 ten years 
ago, and 27,879 women students as 
against 10,761. The only decrease noted 
is in the schools of theology. 


Che Webster-Cooley Language Series 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE BOOK I. 
By ALICE W. CooLey. 45 cents, net. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE BOOK II. 
By ALICE W. CooLey. 


These books teach the correct use of language (1) by the careful study of 
good literature, (2) by the frequent repetition of correct forms. Mrs. Cooley is 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Education in the University of North 
Dakota. She was recently Supervisor of Primary Instruction in the Public Schools 
of Minneapolis. 





In Preparation 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By W. F. WEBSTER. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By W. F. WEBSTER. 


A Successful High School Book 


ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. 
By W. F. WEBSTER. 90 cents, net. 
This book furnishes a “2 course in the study of good literature and 
r. 


the writing of compositions. Webster is Principal of the East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Educational Catalogue for 1903 is now 
ready and Iwill be sent upon request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street 85 Fifth Avenue 378-388 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


ps the srocention an as the + «3 mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanent. 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


NS Ed Go 56 West 25th St., 
@ 


New York. 
Ifnot found at Druggists sent by matl, $1.00. 


" CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
|} tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


























Mid.ty.,Som@ APPARATUS FOR THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS. 


Guuws 
We are now selling the Crowell Cabinet No. 1 (500 

: SUPPLY now in use); the Crowell Cabinet No. 2, a less ex- 
C0.¢ pensive but comneens equipment; the Regents’ Set 

planned especially for the New York course; also a 
complete Electrical Outfit. 
uring the year ending June ist, we Diacwa s1u 
Crowell Cabinets in the best schools of this country. 
The cabinet has been much improved and is better than 
ever. It will cost you nothing to investigate its merits. 
Send us your order during June or July that you may 
be served promptly and be prepared for work when the 
Fall term opens. 

Ready October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
constructed on an entirely new plan; simple and inex- 
pensive. Write for circular. ; 
Columbia Micrometer, measures to one half inch 
by tbousandths. As gcodas the best. Guaranteed ac- 
curate. Price, $2.90. ; ; 

a La 4 Fs watay Ro SSenieeie. pm 9 - ——— 
a " anua. ining Supplies. Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
Write for Catalogue orations and General Supplies. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2*¢rt (fe Bea NY 




























| gueecnrva will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YorRK 





New and Revised Editions from New Plates. 
PHYSIOLOGY BY THE LABORATORY METHOD. 
Pr WituiaM I. BRINCELEY, Ph. D.: Professor of 
Bio. ogy and Vice-President Austin College, Effing- 
han, Ii). 
Profusely illustrated, with 16 pages of full-size col- 
ored plates, about 500 pages. Price - - 25 
Intended for preparatory schools and colleges, but 
the material being in great part elementary, and the 
apparatus, with few exceptions, being inexpensive, it 
— used by most high schools doing advanc 
work. 


Inductive Studies in Browning 


, 1! H. C. PETERSON, Ph. D.; Professor of Literature 
in State University, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Second edition. Full cloth. Price, 60c. 
The especially valuable features are for the most 
part rewritten and made still more inductive. 


Selections from the Lake Poets. 


LAKESIDE CLASSICS No. 58. Enameled covers, 
with portraits. 95 pages. Price, lic. 


CONTAINING: THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER, by CoLERIDGE. Illustrated with twenty- 
two drawings, reproduced from old o- wood 
seqravings. aLso: ADONAIS—THE SENSITIVE 

NT—ODE TO THE WEST WIND-THE CLOUD 

—TO ASKYLARK. By SHELLEY. 

; ’ THE RIME OF THE 
Coleridge’s Poems. {NcrENT MARINER, 
CHRISTABEL—KUBLA KHAN—FRANCE,—AN 

ODE. Fullcloth. Price, 25c. 


LAKE:IDE CLASSIC3 No. 59. Enameled covers, 
with portraits. 96 Bagee. Price, lic. 
_ CONTAINING: WORDSWORTH—Ode on Immortal- 
ity, Toa in Elegiac Stanzas, A Picture of Peel 
Castle in a Storm, Four Sonnets. 

KEATS—Ode on a Grecian Urn, Ode to a Nightin- 
fale, Ode on Melancholy, To Autumn. Sonnets: 1 On 

irst Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 2 On the 
Comborne and Cricket. 

BRO ING—Saul. How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix, The Guardian Angel, Pros- 
pice, Childe Rowland to the Dark Tower Came. 


The notes are not extensive and are placed at the 
bottom of the pages for convenient reference. 


The publishers will be plese’. to forward sample 
copies for examination with a view to introduction. 


Address AINSWORTH &6 COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


I have a SMALL stock of first-class encyclo- 
pedias which Iam closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
a 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


‘SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Dr.W. J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





John D. Rockefeller has offered to in- 
crease his recent gift to Indiana univer- 
sity from $30,000 to $50,000, on condition 
that the trustees raise another $50,000. 
About $35,000 has been already sub- 
scribed. 


Prof. Florian Cajari, of Colorado col- 
lege, has been selected to represent the 
United States upon the- international 
committee on organization of the inter- 
tional Congress for the studv of the 
historical sciences. 


A new school of architecture with a 
four years’ course has been established 
at the University of California. John 
Galen Howard, of New York, is at the 
head of the new department. 


The schools of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
have been obliged to close for lack of 
funds. In order to keep some of the 
schools open the board of education has 
authorized teachers to enter into con- 
tracts with the parents to pay tuition for 


aj | the rest of the year. 


A regular professorship of railroadin, 
is announced for the technical high schoo 
at Berlin. Since 1901, a course of six 
lectures on railroads has been delivered 
at the school; but as this was not suffi- 
cient for the program of instruction 
agreed upon in conjunction with the 
management of the state railroads, more 
time is to be given to the subject. 


The me oy Railroad is to be 
congratulated on the fact that Mr. J. R. 
Wood is now the passenger traffic man- 
ager of the road. He has been promoted 
to this position from that of general pas- 
senger agent. Mr. Wood has succeeded 
in abolishing the commission system for 
ticket agents, after a —— — 

le for several years. Mr. George W. 

oyd has been promoted to the office of 
general passenger agent. Mr. Boyd is 
the originator of the company’s personal 
tourist system and eyed with Mr. 
Wood has fought the ticket scalpers and 
eliminated them from the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. R. M. Pile, formerly chief 
clerk of the passenger department, has 
— assistant general passenger 
agent. 


The grana jury of Knox county, Ken- 
tucky, has begun an investigation into 
charges that schools have been sold by 
trustees to teachers. The present efforts 
are being directed tow summoning 
teachers who are wanted as witnesses 
and are reluctant to appear and testifv. 


Henry C. Cutler, of Massachusetts, nas 
given $20,000 to Cutler academy, Colorado 
Springs, as the nucleus of an endowment 

nd. 


A general pilgrimage of students from 
all the enivecditles of Germany will be 
made to the grave of Bismarck on June 


Miss Marie Bohm, a German scholar 
and writer, has given a series of lectures 
in German to the older classes in the 
high school at Montclair, N. J. Miss 
Bohm’s services — be found useful 
in other schools. e subjects of the 
lectures have been both historical and 
biographical, and the talks have been 
given in a style suited to the capacities 
of high school students. The work 

roved highly beneficial to the students, 

th from the subject matter and the 
ear training in the understanding of 
German. 











SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 
study and experience. The teacher who would 
attain success knows first how to pront by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 


How to Teach is the title of a series of 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 


The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches, 


The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
o ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 


Our Special Price is $3.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 

Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY 


New York 
SUMMER SESSION 


The Summer Session of 1908- Wednesday, July 

8 to Wednesday, August 9—offers 77 courses in: 
_Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, English, Fine Arts, French, pemeee, Ser 
man, History. Latin, Manual _ Training, the- 
matics, Music, Nature a Ln my y, Physi- 
= ee. Physiology, hy sics, sychology, 
panish, 

Instruction is given by _efeomen and instruct- 
ors from the staff of the University, and by Mr. 
F. Louis Soldan, Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, of the University of Wiscongin, in Psy- 
chology; and Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale 
University, in lish. A special course of 
thirty lectures on the Philippine Islands will be 
given by Mr. Fred W. Atkinson, former General 

uperintendent of Education, Philippine Islands. 
The Gymnasium and swimming pool will be 
epen for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer 
Session need not exceed $80. Board and lodging 
may be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced Railrea 
rates on application. Address, 

Secretary ef Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

















NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Dinecren 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attractive stenall design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 

1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessens in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 

4. They are of great value in beautifying the school 
room, 





To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Sth St, A. Ye 
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Literary News Notes. 


Prof. Josiah Royce’s ‘‘Outlines of 
Psychology: An elementary Treatise 
with Some Practical Applications,’’ will 
be published on the tenth of June by The 
Macmillan Company. In this volume the 
author is concerned solely with certain 
problems of the natural history of mind; 
metaphysical issues are not at all in ques- 
tion The author's plan has led him to 
concern himself with elementary princi- 
ples rather than with technical details, 
and to attempt practical applications of 
these principles rather than statements 
of the fascinating but complex special re- 
searches of recent laboratory psychology. 


_‘‘Modern School Buildings,’ is the 
title of anew book by Felix Clay, im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, which 
treats of everything ———— to the 
elementary and secondary school build- 
ing. _Altho written by an Englishman 
and designed primarily for English use, 
so thoroly has the work been done and so 
carefully has the latest scientific knowl- 
edge on all points of construction been 
gathered that the work must stand as a 
reference book on the subject in all coun- 
tries where scientific school building is 
considered. 

Mr. Clay, the author, is an architect, 
and his professional training has helped 
his book immensely. He has come to 
America and gone to Germany for the 
latest and best authority on most points. 
The result is that he has compiled a 
treatise which goes most thoroly into the 
— arrangement, and fitting of 
day and boarding schools, special atten- 
tion being given to school iscipline, or- 
ganization, and educational requirements. 
Special treatment has been accorded suc. 
subjects as class-rooms, lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, and sanitation. The 
volume is made more useful by the four 
hundred illustrations, comprising the 
plans of eighty-five schools. 

The work includes a series of chapters 
on various school systems and a valuable 
bibliography on schools and their archi- 
tecture. This is a much needed and val- 
uable book ina field curiously deficient in 

ood literature. (Charles Scribner’s 

ons, New York. Price, $10.00.) 


John Lane announces the following 
ublications of the Vale Press. | ‘‘ Julia 
onna,’’ a ~, by Marshall Field; ‘‘The 
Sonnets of Shakespeare;’’ ‘‘Choix 
Sonnets de P. De Ronsard;’’ ‘‘ Abrege 
de l’Art Poetique Francaise,’’ by P. 
Ronsard. 


_ Houghton, Mifflin & Company have 
just published ‘‘The Physiological As- 
— of the Liquor Problem,’’ edited by 

r. J. S. Billings. This is a further 
contribution to the scientific study of this 
problem. The work presents the results 
of invaluable and painstaking scientific 
research. Professor Atwater writes on 
the food value of alcohol, Prof. R. H. 
Chittenden, of Yale, on the influence of 
alcohol on digestion, and Dr. John J. 
Abel on the toxic element in alcoholic 
beverages. 

Among other writers on special topics, 
Dr. C. F. Hodge treats of the influence 
of alcohol on growth and development, 
Dr. Billings deals with the relation of 
drink habits to insanity, and Dr. A. C. 
Abbott writes of the influence of alcohol 
on resistance to infection. 


Frank C. Bostock, the well-known ani- 
mal trainer, has written a book on ‘‘The 
Training of Wild Animals,’’ which The 
Century Company will soon publish. Mr. 
Bostock has had the assistance of Miss 
Ellen Velvin in the preparation of his 
manuscript; Miss Velvin having written 
several animal books, and being one of 
the few women who are fellows of the 
Royal Zoélogical Society. 


_ The latest publication in the ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Studies’? of the University of 


Illinois is ‘‘The Artificial Method of De- 
termining the Ease and the Rapidity of 
the Digestion of Meats,’’ by Dr. Harry 
Sands Grindley and Timothy Mojonnier. 


A new series of language books is 
being published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company under the title, ‘‘ The Webster- 


Cooley Language Series.’’? Language 
Teahene from Literature (Books Toa 
II.) bring out each rule for the use of 


English by the study of some piece of 
verse or prose in which it is exemplified, 
and teach the correct use of language by 
the frequent repetition of correct forms 
until the child has acquired the habit of 
using them without effort. The author 
of these books is Mrs, Alice Woodworth 
Cooley, assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of education in the University of 
North Dakota, and recently supervisor of 
the primary grades in the public schools 
of Minneapolis. 

The series will be continued by the 

ublication of ‘‘The Elements of English 

rammar,’’ and ‘‘ The Elements of Eng- 
lish Composition,’’ by W. F. Webster, 
principal of the East High school, Min- 
neapolis, and author of ‘‘ English Compo- 
sition and Literature.’’ 


A steadily increasing demand is made 
for Ralph Waldo Trine’s books, of which 
150,000 have been printed by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company. A new edition of 
10,000 of ‘‘In Tune with the Infinite’’ 
is now on the press. 


The graphic arts section of the St. 
Louis exposition, of which Colonel John 
A. Ockerson is chief, is designed to be 
the most complete exhibit of t graphy, 
photo-mechanical processes 0: - - 
ing and paper-making which has ever 


h been collected at any exposition. The 


exhibit will occupy a section of the Lib- 
eral Arts Palace, one of the largest of 
the buildings and one of the most strik- 
ing architecturally. 


Current Magazines. 


The attention of the world has been 
drawn to Morocco recently by the revo- 
lution in that country. e sultan is an 
interesting personage, on account of his 
strange mixture of European ideas and 
Orientalism. A particularly timely article 
about this eccentric ruler, by Arthur 
Schneider, appears in the June Century 
under the title of ‘‘ The Sultan of 
Morocco’s Journey Toward Fez.’’ There 
are illustrations by the author, both 
plain and colored. Some of the other 


notable articles are ‘‘ The London Stock | 


Exchange,’’ by Henry Norman and G. C. 
Ashton Jonson, with pictures by Andre 
Castaigne; ‘‘The Salmon-Fisheries,’’ by 
Ray Stannard Baker, with pictures by 
Ernest L. Blumenschein; ‘‘ A Land of De- 
serted Cities’’ (northern central Syria), 
by Howard Crosby Butler, with pictures 
from ——— by the author, and 
‘* Modern Musical Celebrities,’’ by Her- 
mann Klein. 

The special articles in the Outlook for 
May 23 are ‘‘The Personality of Emer- 
son,’’ by T.;W. Higginson; ‘‘Some Phases 
of Immigrant Travel,’’ by J. B. Connolly; 
‘* A Preacher’s Story of His Work,’’ by W. 
S. Rainsford, and ‘‘The Forest: The 
Habitants,’’ by Stewaat Edward White. 

There is no finer current history maga- 
zine than the World’s Work, as any one 
will acknowledge who sees it from month 
to month. The May number has an 
article on ‘‘The Louisiana Purchase,’’ 
with numerous elegant illustrations and 
two maps. 

The attenti n of the reader of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for June will be first 
attracted by the magnificently illustrated 
article on ‘‘A New Playground in the 
New World,’’ by Edward hy». 
This new playground is the Canadian 
Rockies with their mountains, forests, 
valleys, great rivers, lakes, and glaciers. 
Brig.-Gen. William H. Carter writes 





Sour Stomach 


‘I used Cascarets and feel like a new man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyspepsia and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been taking medi- 
cine and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
fora short time. I will recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
sour stomach and to keep the bowels in good con- 
dition. They are very nice to eat.’’ 

Harry Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


THEY WORK WHILE You Leet 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, l0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold ix, bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 








DANN’S 
Nolseless 


Y/OD, , 
f. il CTU OMMOOERY ERASER 


a \k 

AY Made 
Roe. LY Entirely of 
: aS 5 1 Wool Feit 
Noiseless and Dustiess. Will not injure black- 
board. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 
more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St.. CHICAGO 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
mith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, folly guaranteed. only $20 to $50— 
Cost $100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. _ . : 
Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 


CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
241 Broadway, New York. 





















Can You Educate?. 


| 
| 


Of course you can! But can you 
educate normally—logically—nat- 
urally? Few teachers know how. 
Is it worth a Dollar to know how? 


WHEREWITHAL 
If so, order a copy of our Educa- 
tional Educator, Wherewithal. The 
challenger of all universities, 
colleges, and schools; their pro- 
fessors, faculties, teachers and 
students, and all other school-book 
publishers. 

Wherewithal Book Co., 

394 Nerth Front Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES—Send for new information how to remove 


it easily and effectually without chemicals or instru- 
ments. Correspondence confidential in plain sealed 
envelope. Hundreds of testi ials. 

MRS.M.N.PERRY. C-2, Drawer 412, Long Beach, California. 














abov* the ‘‘ War Department,’ and Gen. | Please mertion this paper when writing. 
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That 


Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- | 


age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
eomplexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“TI felt tired all the time and could not 


sleep. 
a while I could sleep well and the tired 


also cured me of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. 
Roor, Gilead, Conn. 

Hood’s Sarsapearilia promises to 
Gure and keeps the promise. 





aad ore ‘oe? 





g THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, , 


| Sho West Sooks 


‘oe veer 


4 

For High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 3 
joges. opelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 
lish, Shorthand, Commerciai! Law, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. Used in! 
F prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- $ 

ish a pocket dictionary, contaiaing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 








483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland. Ohio. 


s ene ans 











For 30 days to the readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Fine 


Silber Watch 


or China Tea Set, or Parlor Lamp, 
or Toilet Set, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, with an order of 20 Ibs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


P. O. Box 289. 81-88 Vesey St., New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municatirig with advertisers. 





TRS 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, us’ Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO., or by mail. 85 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


| John B. Gordon of ‘‘ Antietam and{Chan- 


cellorsville.’’ John Fox, Jr.’s story of 
the Civil war, ‘‘ The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come,’’ is continued. 


For variety and quality of matter the 


June Harper’s Magazine is fully equal to | 
any of the previous numbers of this peri- | 
odical. Verse, fiction, and miscellaneous | 
| articles, together with numerous | 
and colored illustrations, make it an issue 
of superb excellence. 


Among the arti- 


| cles we will mention ‘‘ The Patron of the 
| Eighteenth Century,” by Edmund Gosse, 
| illustrated with reproductions of old por- 
| traits; ‘‘A Lochinvar of St. Cloud,’’ by 


Robert Shackleton, with paintings by | 
| André Castaigne, reproduced in color; 
‘Our Appalachian Americans,’’ by Ju- 
lian Ralph, with drawings b 
Ralph; ‘‘ Uncovering a Buried 
Alexander MacAlister, with drawings by 


Lester 
ity,’’ by 


| F. C. Clarke, from photographs. 


The June Atlantic Monthly contains 


{another installment of ‘‘His Daughter 


| First,’’ a novel b 
| Hardy. 
|eles are: ‘‘The Negroin the Regular 
ee <4 po ree hee 
|‘*The Cult of Napoleon,’’ by 'Goldwin 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has | sith: ‘Barataria, the Ruinsof a Pirate 
Kingdom,’’ by Leonidas Hubbard, Jr.; 
‘‘Emerson as a Seer,’’ by Charles W. 
| Eliot. 
ies and poems, and other attractive fea- 
tures. 


After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 


Arthur Sherburne 
Among the other notable arti- 


There are also several short stor- 


Gerard Dou, a member of the Dutch 


school of painting, is the artist to whom 


|the June number of Masters in Art is 


|devoted. There several full-page repro- 


|ductions of his masterpieces, besides a 


| biography of. the artist and descriptive 
matter. 





|discontinuance of reservation boarding 
| schools and the establishment of ordinary 


| day schools where the Indian 
is sufficiently large. 
schools will differ from the ordinary 


ulation 


These a day 


|school in a rural community in that at 
|noon a substantial hot dinner will be 
| served the pupils. This is regarded as a 


| 


necessary feature to secure a proper at- 
tendance. 


It is hoped that in time the 


{pupils will become sufficiently civilized 


OVER FIFT 
for sees pn 





not to require this bait as an inducement 
to attend school. 


Commissioner Jones believes that it is 


better for the Indian boys and girls to 
live at home while their education is 


ing on. He believes this keeps them 


E teuer health and spirits and prevents 
them from getting absurd ideas concern- 
ing society and the social system. 





A Sweet Breath in the Morning 


is a delight to yourself and everybody. 
Fragrant SOZODONT purifies the breath. 


C. A. Bryce, M. D., editor of the South- 


ern Clinic, in writing of la grippe com- 
plaints, says: I have found much benefit 
from the use of Antikamnia tablets in the 
fever and muscular painfulness accom- 
panying grip. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should always be kept about the house. 
Druggists speak well of them and so far 
as our experience goes, we can endorse the 
above. —Southwestern Medical Journal. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


MR8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
ARS py Lions OF 





J 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Dro 
Be sure to ask 
| take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


in every part of the world. 


or “ Winsiow’s Soothing aarep.” and 





lain | 








STRICTLY HIGH CLASS. 
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GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 
Give the latest Long Straight Back Effect 
ARE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to- 
date Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn 
by more ladies in all stations of life than any 
other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing $2 and $3. Fittea 
Any Figure Perfectly Fitted. 
A Trial Will Convince You. 
Ww.E SOLD more One Dollar Corsets dur- 
ing 1902 than any other maker in the world. 
Send for Catalogue. All dealers sell Globe Cor- 
sets. if yours can’t supply pes.eene, us his name 
and One Dollar, and we will forward any corset, 
style, size, and color you order, free of expense. 








4 GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
/a a ¢ 


Improved Indian Education. | | 


The most recent step decided upon as * 
a part of the general plan for memes. $ 
| the Indian wards of the government and | 
Yj making them independent is the gradual 
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We Are Called A 


Nation of 
Dyspeptics 


And it’s all on account of the food weeat, 
or rather the starchy, indigestible matter & 
we eat and the “food” we don’t eat. 
“Food” is something that strengthens. § 
upbuilds and enriches the human system; 


the BEST food is that which does this 5 
most. Those who have tried 


a perfect wheaten cereal, say it is the 
most delicious, easily digested and nour- 
ishing food extant. It has a nutty flavor, 
not found in other foods, and contains 
strength-giving qualities utterly lackingin } 
other cereals. 


If your grocer does not have it send us his 
name — Se order; we will see that you 
3} are supplied. Postal brings Free Beeklet. & 


Genuine made only by 














ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
__NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Centraily located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprieters. 
Ouxas. Leicu, Manager. 


(Opp. Grace Church) 























